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Ir was not an unprofitable institution which is described by Herodotus 
—that, after the deaths of the kings of a certain nation, (we forget what, 
and as our communication with Greek books has become, and we regret it 
has, less frequent, so is our skill in referring to them less ready,) they un- 
derwent a posthumous trial by their people, or rather officers appointed to 
that service in their behalf, and received a sentence according to their 
deserts. But how much better than this would it be, could both the 
deserving and undeserving be admitted to hear, before the grave had 
closed upon them, the judgment which posterity is about to pass upon 
their conduct. These reflections present themselves to our mind, when 
addressing ourselves to the task of pourtraying the character of this 
octogenarian, who, although no king, has yet been so far like one, that 
he has, in his time, possessed the power of effecting much public good and 
also much political evil. 

In the spirit of these reflections, we pretermit entirely the history of 
Lord Eldon’s private life. With that, it is no part of our business to 
deal. At the same time we would say, that, from what we know, a his- 
tory of the earlier part of it, could his lordship be persuaded to give it, 
would be a rich treat to every portion of the public, and to those of his 
own profession rich indeed: and we will go further, and declare our 
opinion to be, that even were his story told with the dangerous candour 
and fidelity exhibited by Cardan and Rousseau, his lordship’s name 
would suffer nothing from the experiment, but it would be found to be at 
once honourable to his diligence, his fortitude in adversity, his modera- 
tion in prosperity, and his social feeling and native courtesy—under 
no circumstances whatever forgotten. His lordship seems often himself 
to have reflected on this period of his life with something like affection ; 
and when harassed by accusations and complaints against his official 
conduct—accidents not infrequent nor exorbitant—to have lamented the 
day which, committing to him a share of the craft, intrigues, and 
oppressions by which, under a vitiated system of government, minis- 
terial power is to be secured and submission forced upon a justly discon- 
tented people, called him from the serener joys of private station, and 
left his popularity to wither. His lordship has been reported to have 
frequently on such occasions declared, that ‘* the profession yields, after 
all, no situation so grateful as that of a gentleman at the bar in good 
practice,”’ 

We have already hinted that a history of Lord Eldon’s early life by 
himself would be received by the public with eagerness. We know 
none of any modern lawyer, susceptible of so mach interesting incident 
and anecdote. We should, through such a medium, be admitted to the 
knowledge of what was that first effort, so variously represented, by 
which his lordship was enabled to burst through the clouds which hung 
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over his designs, and to bound at once to independence. Of this event we 
have heard the following account given ;—A solicitor who had a cause 
about, unexpectedly, to appear in the paper of the ensuing day, had only 
been able to complete the preparation of his brief so lately, that when he 
had taken it to Lincoln’s Inn he found the chambers of the gentleman to 
whom he had intended to deliver it (some senior of the bar) closed, and 
he had retired, probably to bed. The solicitor visited, in turn, the 
chambers of almost all the other seniors, and found them equally recu- 
sant of the rights of hospitality to the wandering brief. Thus distressed, 
it occurred to the solicitor that a junior counsel was better than none, 
and even one so young as his friend Mr. Scott. To Mr. Scott's chambers 
he repaired, and, more than that, he found him. The solicitor felt his 
troubles to be now at an end, and ushered forth his brief with cheerful- 
ness to the hands of Mr. Scott, by whom the tape-bound stranger was 
welcomed with equal cheerfulness at least. The solicitor retired. Mr. 
Scott found “ late hours ”’—in general so much to be deprecated—not to 
he, in every instance, proscribed. He stirred his fire, trimmed his can- 
dies, and, with apprehension, contemplated the novelty and the conse- 
quences of his situation. To-morrow he was to engage, as commander- 
in-chief—himself too the whole of his forces—against some tried and 
well-supported veteran of the bar!—to-morrow he was to tempt expo- 
sure, or snatch distinction! Necessity’s awful voice, mixing with perhaps 
the whisper of ambition, bade him resolve, nor linger in his preparations. 
He spread his brief, he read it, consulted his books, digested his argu- 
ment,—and scarcely had he sufficient remission to enable him to soothe 
away some portion of the fever induced by intense study, prosecuted 
during the time usually allotted to rest, and in the midst of anxiety, 
before his presence was required in the court. The cause was called on. 
The court and the bar looked with surprise (and some, more illiberal than 
the rest, with inward delight, at the feast of embarrassment and distress 
about, they promised themselves, to be submitted to their greedy ill- 
nature) at the spectacle of one so young, committing himself to an en- 
counter with some of the most accomplished advocates of the place. Mr. 
Scott’s client was, we have heard, worsted ; but Mr. Scott himself sig- 
nally succeeded. The Chancellor, Thurlow, commended Mr. Scott in a 
manner so marked and significant, as to send the self-conceit of those 
who had, as we have mentioned, anticipated an issue so different, down 
to zero. Lord Thurlow inquired the name of Mr. Scott—for at that time 
he knew of him not so much as even that—and having learnt it, and 
some particulars of Mr. Scott’s history, between which and his own he 
observed some coincidence, he invited Mr. Scott to his house, received 
him into his friendship, and openly, and in some instances even offen- 
sively, patronized him. To the dull, but sometimes popular and well- 
cliented incumbents of the bar-benches, the appearance of a novice of 
promise is wormwood, Among the class to which Mr. Scott’s success 
had brought uneasiness, was one Lloyd, a counsel, a man of shameless 
ignorance and vulgarity, of confused head, and the vilest enunciation and 
delivery ; but who, through exclusive attention, and entire dedication of 
himself to the subject, had become eminently versed in the rules and 
doctrines, and one of the very cleverest artists in the chicanery and 
abuses, of the Court of Chancery. So ill did this man disguise his 
misery, that he was even at the trouble of applying to a friend of Mr. 
Scott, to whom, while he expressed himself to be somewhat inclined to 
be pleased at Mr. Scott's exhibition of his talents, he professed a great 
desire on that account to be of service to him, and to admit him to the 
benefit of his advice and direction in the use of them. From this, Lloyd 
proceeded to enlarge on how crowded was the London bar, and with men 

f talent too—meaning of course such as himself, but himself principally— 
and consequently how hopeless was success there. He had now arrived 
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close to the object of his application to Mr. Scott’s friend, which was, that 
he would wodertake to persuade Mr. Scott how good an opportunity there 
was for a young man to commence practice at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, his 
native town. Mr. Scott’s friend afterwards related to him the story 
of Lloyd’s solicitude and lively desire to promote his welfare; and, as 
may be conceived, Lloyd’s fears and clumsy intrigue were a source of 
much fun to the two friends: and as Mr. Scott continued to advance and 
Lloyd himself to recede, so was the story of Lloyd’s advice recurred to— 
the flavour of it gathering, from these two circumstances, increase of 
piquancy. By-the-bye, neither the race nor the occupation of the Lloyds 
is yet extinct, 

And here will be found one more instance added to the thousand 
others, how unfit may the talents, excellent in service and sub-ministry, 
be for government and presidency. As of every thing besides, so even 
of opinions, there is ‘* the fashion.’’ As the fashionable hat or coat must 
be worn, so must care be taken that the fashionable opinion be professed. 

We can remember when it was the fashion in Westminster Hall to ac- 
knowledge Lord Eldon to be “ a great lawyer.” Occasionally one might 
hear some one of superior judgment and independent spirit mutter his 
dissent ; but almost uhiversal there was this fashion. We always saw 
and foretold that the fashion would subside, and subside it did. 

Posterity will judge for itself. The student yet unborn, while review- 
ing hereafter the list of Chancellors, will remark with wonder how long 
Lord Eldon was able to retain an office, the tenure of which will be ob- 
served to have been, relatively to others, so fugitive. His lordship has 
holden the office longer than any of his predecessors or successors, 
Lord Hardwicke, who held it longer than any other except Lord Eldon, 
held it twenty years; Lord Eldon has holden it during two periods of, 
together, twenty-five. The student, ‘‘ good, easy man,” will, consi- 
dering in the simplicity of his ‘‘ untutored mind”’ that it is the merit 
of great talents which both confers office and assures the possession of 
it, naturally infer, that Lord Eldon was a man of talents paramount. 
He will afterwards arrive at the perusal of the reporters, or historians, 
of the court of which they were judges. In the Reports of Atkyns, 
Ambler, and the elder Vesey, he will read the history of the judicial 
administration of the Earl of Hardwicke. Here he will find no reason 
to suspect the soundness of his theory. His lordship was eminently un- 
happy in the meagre qualifications of his reporters, but nevertheless the 
student will be able to see, even through this deforming medium, the 
genius of Lord Hardwicke at work, thrusting order upon confusion, 
transparency on darkness, and still asserting its majesty while bound in 
the bonds of dulness. He will find this great man not only to have been 
a perfect master of the system of equity, but also to have had an exact 
acquaintance with common law, both civil and criminal ; and to have 
been copiously informed in that, the treasures of which have been by 
most English lawyers not so much as superficially explored—the civil. 
He will find his lordship’s genius and judgment not inferior to his ac- 
quirements. He will find him, in adjudication, ever ascending to the 
Primordial prinsiples of justice, and thence, through a course of cogent 
reasoning, conducting the mind along to unreserved conviction. In the 
Reports of the younger Vesey and others, the student will read the his- 
tory of the judicial administration of the Earl of Eldon; and now he will 
find abundant reason for the resignation of his theory, and perceive the 
hecessity of accounting for the phenomenon of his lordship’s success and 
singularly long tenure of his office, otherwise than by the supposition of 
his vast abilities. His lordship’s most devoted admirer, whoever may 
be that singular person, will not challenge in his behalf even the most 
scanty acquaintance with the civil law; his lordship himself would be 
amused to find that any had ever been imputed to him. His knowledge 
of common law is but limited; and even his understanding of equity far 
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from systematic, prompt, and masterly. His mode of reasoning no one was 
ever yet found so hardy, or so greedy of ridicule, as to attempt to vindi- 
¢ate—or to deny that, when he had pronounced judgment, the powers of 
confusion and obscuration could go no further. His lordship’s idiom of 
adjudication was (for it will, on individual collation of a selection from 
his judgments, be found that he had an idiom) to commence by leading 
forth, with ludicrous solemnity, a train of truisms, or at least of such 
propositions—some of them, however, not enjoying the merit even of 
relevancy—as form the stock of half a year’s noviciate: from this he 
proceeded to declare the difficulty and distress which the necessity of 
decision had caused him, then he rambled about among the previous 
cases similar to that to be adjudicated, but not, as in the end it would 
appear, for the sake of any light which they might yield, but of the 
darkness, and to assist him in justifying another of his judicial failings, 
(proceeding from the same source as his indecision, timidity, ) that of declin- 
ing at all times, a general judgment; then, in pursuance of the same 
purpose, he fastened on some lateral, and almost alien, and, at any rate, 
insignificant peculiarity in the case, and professed to decide in reference to 
that only ; taking pains to leave it understood, that, in what he had done, 
he had not intended to contravene former determinations. He would 
take into his hands the previous cases, chafe and strike them together 
until he had evaporated clouds, and evolved smoke enough to fill with 
darkness the atmosphere of the present case ; then complain of the dark- 
ness, then pretend to see, and be delighted with the sight of a farthing 
candle glimmering at a distance, and then profess to have extricated him- 
self by the aid of the farthing candle, without intending, however, the 
least disrespect to the sun. From this his lordship would proceed to 
renew his protestations about the difficulty of decision, and the distress 
of mind which the necessity for it had cost him ; then to expatiate on that 
uifirmity of his, his indecision, and habit of procrastination, for which he 
has been always so justly reproached by the public; season all this 
with some of those tears in which he had at all times a vested interest, 
and conclude with deprecating all confidence in his decision, and an 
earnest invitation to the party to whom his judgment was unfavourable 
to appeal to the House of Lords, or in fact to himself again ! 

We have before chosen to account, in some degree, for the success of 
Lord Eldon at the bar, from its low condition at the time of his lordship’s 
accession to it. In a similar manner do we account for his lordship’s 
long tenure of office. This we support by referring to the paucity, in the 
first place, of the professional adherents to that party to which his lordship 
belonged, and the individual poverty of talent of those few in the second. 
The only man among them, with pretensions to administer alarm to his 
lordship, was Sir W. Grant; and the same absence of ambition which 
parted him and his own office, left Lord Eldon sate in the chancellorship. 
_ Of his lordship’s habit of procrastination, the public was, a short 
time before it enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing him finally resign his 
pertinacious grasp of the great seal, presented with, to all but the 
parties who had to pay the expense of it, a ludicrous example. Mr. Wel- 
lesley had been left a widower with three children, who had been ren- 
dered wards of the Lord Chancellor. It is usual, however, to leave such 
wards to the care of their father, if they have one, unless the doing so be 
expressly objectionable. The children being under the care of their 
father, an application, founded on the alledged misconduct and objection- 
able habits of Mr. Wellesley, was made to Lord Eldon on the part of 
their aunts, for the removal of them. How, now, would Lord Hardwicke, 
or Sir W. Grant, have disposed of this question’? They would have 
begun by proposing as a postulate, the primary right of the father to the 
care of his children unless there were some prevalent objection to it: 
they would then have described in detail the different objections pro- 
posed to Mr. Wellesley’s conduct ; determined which of them had been 
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established, and on which of them the proof had failed; then have esti- 
mated the effect, relatively to the question, of each of the established ob- 
jections; then, if necessary, the joint eflect of them ; and, in the course 
of one morning's sitting (perhaps a long one) the question would have 
been disposed of. In place of this, not less than twenty days were en- 
gaged in the debate of this simple question! Of the three hundred and 
sixty-five days of the solar year, after deducting Sundays and holidays, 
not more than two hundred juridical days remain; so that one-tenth of 
the juridical year was consumed in the hearing and adjudication of this 
single application, aud, consequently, his lordship received the amount 
of one-tenth of his annual judicial income for no more than this degree of 
public service ! 

We mean, advisedly, to say, that conscious as he could not fail to be 
of the presence of this infirmity (indecision), conscious too how utterly it 
disqualifies the patient for the due execution of the judicial office; in 
other words, to what unnecessary expense the suitor is subjected by it; 
and worse, to what unnecessary torture his mind is thereby exposed ; 
it became the duty of Lord Eldon as a conscientious man fal he has 
ever been in the practice of referring on all occasions, on which in good 
taste it was allowable, to his conscience) to resign, That happier 
portion of the community which has never needed to invoke the justice 
of his lordship, can hardly be expected to be adequately aware of the 
amount of wretchedness which this infirmity is capable of inflicting ; but 
the less fortunate residue must shudder at the recollection of the agony 
which accrues from the long repeated alternation of expectation excited, 
and expectation disappointed. The fruit, the recompense of all the ex- 
pense and trouble, in which a suit in chancery involves the suitor, is the 
court’s decree. Until this has been yielded, the proceeding, expensive 
and troublesome as it may be, is vain and barren. Mr, Angelo Taylor 
and Mr. John Williams, whose voices the thickening evils of the admi- 
nistration of the Court of Chancery in Lord Eldon’s time would hardly 
ever allow to be silent, presented the House of Commons with a list (and 
every professional frequenter of the court during Lord Eldon’s time, and 
many a suitor too, knows how due a representation it was) of causes in 
which the decrees had been due for years, and in some of which, days 
had been repeatedly appointed, on which the court had promised to de- 
liver its judgment, and the expectant suitor had repeatedly attended, 
with his counsel and solicitors, at enormous expense, only to exchange 
his attendance for a new promise from his lordship. 

Our estimate of his lordship is, that he was never any thing more than 
aperson of ordinary abilities, joined to extraordinary prudence in the 
management of them; and, when it is considered how much may be 
effected even by such means, when exclusively dedicated (for his lord. 
ship’s only pursuit has been that of his profession, and his whole stock of 
acquirements is purely professional) to one single object—and in addition 
to this, how much favoured he was by the low condition of the bar at the 
time of his accession to it—his success may be accounted for consistently 
with our opinion. 

The correctness of this estimate of ours is convincingly proved to us 
by this—that even from men of but ordinary genius, the grandeur of 
the occasion operating upon them, as the sight of a father’s danger 
Operated on his previously dumb son, has prompted such a display of 
power as enforced the admiration of mankind; and to men of truly 
great genius so prompted, it has happened, in the course of their lives, 
to signalize themselves by repeated proofs of their title to be so 
esteemed. Many have been the occasions which have presented them- 
selves to Lord Eldon, in the course of his long professional and political 
career, in which the proudest efforts of his abilities would not only not 
have been supererogatory, but were even requisite : but, in what instance 
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was the performance sufficient to the occasion? In the case of the pro- 
posed bill of ‘* Pains and Penalties ” against the late queen, the utmost 
exertion of his lordship’s abilities would not have been more than sufii- 
cient to reconcile the public to that msolent measure, or to justily, or 
palliate the part taken by him in the proceedings relative to it. How 
greatly did his achievements in that respect fail! Again, the case of 
the opposition to the last bill for the relief of the Roman Catholics, on 
which occasion he had made the most lavish promises to demonstrate, in 
due time, how much that measure (proved by the event to be so inno- 
cuous) was to be dreaded, and how much it deserved to be condemned ; 
how inferior to all that preparation was the performance! A speech con- 
sisting in a few of the very rawest assumptions, and two anecdotes pro- 
posed as most humourous and piquant, but not only in themselves sufli- 
ciently dull and vapid, but also not even relevant, was all he could give!! 

If we were to distribute the line of successive chancellors into classes, 
to be determined according to the different degrees in which they had 
contributed to their country’s honour, and to assign to each of them his 
proper class, we should divide it into four classes, and into the fourth 
and lowest introduce the name of the Earl of Eldon. The first class 
should consist of Lord Bacon and Sir Thomas More; the second, we 
should compose of such men as Lords Somers, Hardwicke, Clarendon, 
Camden, and Erskine ; the third class, of such as Lords Nottingham, 
Macclesfield, Talbot, and Thurlow; and the fourth should be supplied 
by such names as Lords Bathurst, Northington, Eldon, &e. 

His lordship’s apologists insist on the value of official industry, and 
challenge, in his behalf, the merit of a vast amount of this quality ; and 
we have no doubt of their sincerity in thinking it to belong to him, 
Official industry we admit to be, in its degree, a public merit; but we 
deny that, in our sense of this quality (industry), his lordship was indus- 
trious. We beg to distinguish between business and work, and to be 
allowed to predicate industry, not of him who does much business but no 
work, but of him who demonstrates to us much work done, it may be 
with but little business. It is not the workman who continues to plod 
and toil with aching and weariness to himself, and whose work is ever to be 
done, who satisfies our idea of useful industry. We rather would assign 
this praise to him who, seen at intervals to loiter on the course, has, 
nevertheless, borne himself foremost to the goal: to him who, although 
seenat times to remit his labour, fills our eyes with the pile of his achieve- 
ments, We admit Lord Eldon to have been incessantly busy ; but is it 
possible to allow the claims of one on whose work, when done, so much 
time had been idly spent, and whose work was, moreover, ever in arrear, 
to the praise due to this, after all, but humble quality of a great man? 

No man was so rich in the means of duly estimating Lord Eldon’s 
worth as his long-worn companion, the late Lord Redesdale; a man 
moreover not disposed to spare the eulogy which could, with discretion, 
be bestowed. To Lord Eldon Lord Redesdale dedicated his last edi- 
tion of his celebrated ‘* Treatise of Pleadings,” and, although, in com- 
positions of that description, much latitude is assumed and allowed, and 
all the terms of encomium, which the understanding and conduct of the 
object of them can possibly justify, are usually invited to deck the plea- 
sing theme, yet did Lord Redesdale, pretermitting all homage to his 
friend’s understanding, content himself with ascribing to him only those 
two humbler graces of the judicial character, ‘* Patience and Industry.” 
Lord Redesdale was wise, and duly tempered his devotion: he knew 
that lavish flattery, or the imputation to him of virtues which were none 
of his, must taint his own sincerity, and bring no honour to his friend. 
But would you not, my good lord of Redesdale, have better consulted 
1s Bar ga of your friend, since truth forbade a richer, by withholding the 
ribute altogether, and rather leaving him ** naked to bis enemies,” than 
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sending him stalking forth to the world, his aged brows crowned with this 
sickly wreath, and with so poor a retinue of panegyric? ‘** This was the 
unkindest cut of all.” 

We have reflected how often it has happened, that some of those who 
would, if left to found their claims in nothing but the worth of their 
understandings, never have emerged from obscurity, have been lifted to 
pre-eminence by the force of their eloquence. To this cause, almost 
exclusively, was to be attributed the elevation of Lord Eldon’s imme- 
diate predecessor, Lord Roslyn, who certainly was not to be esteemed a 
man of commanding understanding, and was never suspected of more 
than a moderate degree of professional knowledge. Indeed, there have 
been few occupants of the chancellorship who have not, in some degree, 
owed their attainment of it to this faculty. We have, accordingly, been 
inclined to account for the advancement of one so destitute of other qua- 
lities as Lord Eldon, to this cause ; and yet we have never, during the 
time of our acquaintance with his lordship, been able to perceive either 
any proof of present, or symptom of departed, eloquence. 

We are not old enough to have known Lord Eldon until after he had 
ascended the bench. If his lordship had ever been master of any elo- 
quence, we think it must have survived the age at which our knowledge 
of him commenced. To the day of his death, almost, the eloquence of 
Chatham retained the same high strain ; that of Fox had, to the last, 
remitted nothing of its energy ; and had Erskine been left to exert his, 
in the only theatre in which his magic powers were ever seen to advan- 
tage, he would have been found still capable of kindling in juries the 
same impatience of state-craft and oppression, and turning the public 
gratitude upon his resistless exposure of them: and yet the proud elo- 
quence of these masters might be reasonably supposed more susceptible 
of deterioration and decay, than that of Lord Eldon’s humbler and less 
ambitious species. We think we are right in concluding Lord Eldon never 
to have been eloquent: and yet, if his lordship had not possessed some 
degree of eloquence, we do not see how else he could have entitled him- 
self to the very workmanlike beating of which Sir Robert Mackreth 
once made him a present. The story of this vapulatory recreation of 
Sir Robert is as follows :—Sir Robert became known to the public, or 
rather that happy portion of it which is sensible of the seraphic delights 
accruing from cheating and being cheated, through his occupation as a 
waiter at a gaming-house in St. James’s Street. Here he contrived, by 
means of those arts and opportunities (whatever they be) which are em- 
ployed by persons in that situation, to accumulate money, and was, at 
last, known to the public as Sir Robert Mackreth, Knight, a master of 
gaming-houses and other such establishments, a usurer, &c. In short, 
he was one of those convenient persons who accommodate gentlemen of 
little sense with losses, and afterwards with other losses, to enable them 
to satisfy the former. There must be many who remember Sir Robert, 
a nice little, squat, vulgar gentleman, dressed in the mode of a “‘ dandy” 
of the last preceding age ; cocked-hat, ruffles, frill, his hair curled, 
where curled it ought to be, and frizzled where frizzled, and pomatumed, 
and powdered without stint. In front of all this fantastic pile of hair, the 
knight wore a large coarse face, the rubicundity of it being co-extensive 
with the face itself, and even invading his neck and ears, and behind the 
same hair depended an exuberant, and most lovely pig-tail. He wanted 
not the grace of large buckles at his knees, and on his shoes, nor any 
other decoration necessary to render his stock of elegancies complete. 

The habits of Sir Robert, as it might naturally be expected they 
would, conducted him, in due course, into the Court of Chancery, 
where he was frequently invited to explain the process by which he 
qualified young gentlemen to enter into the honourable order of mendi- 
cants. The only failure of Sir Robert was a defect of modesty. Another 
man micht have been content to enjoy in private the contemplation of 
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such fame as his, but he always chose to be present himself whenever his 
severalexploits became the theme of description ; which, soindustrious had 
he been in his ailecting occupation, was, at one time, generally about 
once a day. He was very punctual in his attendance too; and, while 
you were looking at the entry of the chancellor at one end of the hall, 
you might, at any time, expect to see the form which we have described 
introducing itself at the other. He must have been, to whomsoever had 
the honour to perform the office of eicisbeo to his different suits, a rich 
prize: and as he appeared among the groups of attorneys in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Hall, they used to us to seem to eye bim with something like 
the inward appetite with which a family of foxes may be supposed to 
privily contemplate a fat goose, observed waddling unconsciously along 
in the direction of their lair. . 

Among the others whom Sir Robert had accommodated in the manner 
before described, was a young gentleman of the name of Lane Fox. 
This gentleman Sir Robert bad treated with some very handsome losses 
to himself, and then having persuaded Mr. Fox to commit to him the sale 
of his estate for the purpose of satisfying them, purchased it himself 
in a fraudulent manner. Sir Robert always used to ‘‘ do the thing gen- 
teelly,”” and surely in such a case, more did not admit of being done, 
Fox was perverse enough nottolike Sir Robert’s snug mode of transacting 
business, and, for the vacation of the purchase, instituted a suit in chan- 
cery. His counsel were the late Sir James Mansfield, Mr. Scott, Mr, 
Lioyd, and the late Lord Redesdale, and, with their assistance, Fox ob- 
tained a decree. At the hearing of this cause, Sir Robert of course at- 
tended. Upon most persons a morning in that juridical pandemonium, 
the Court of Chancery, would operate as a sedative, but upon Sir Ro- 
bert’s temperament it had the effect of a stimulant. Sir Robert listened 
with undivided attention to the profound exposition made of the nature of 
his friendship for Fox; and, at the conclusion, was seen, instead of rumi- 
nating the ethical instruction which he had received, to proceed with 
brisk steps to a stick-shop! How a visit to a stick-shop should ever be 
consequential to attendance upon a debate in the Court of Chancery, or 
how the former should be connected with the latter is not, it must be 
owned, immediately apparent. This is to be explained. The compli- 
ments bestowed on Sir Robert were not so conceived as fully to satisfy 
his self-love, and his conduct had been characterised by the plaintiff's 
counsel in a manner not so well adapted to promote Sir Robert’s purpose 
of defeating Fox’s suit as he desired ; and, from what hereafter appears, 
it is to be understood, that Mr. Scott had offended in this respect beyond 
the other three. Let us now join Sir Robert in the stick-shop: here 
we find him collating the sticks, and apparently consulting in the selec- 
tion of one nothing but superior weight and toughness. At last he 
honoured with his preference one eminent before its fellows in these 
qualities, and having paid for it, and rehearsed, as persons who buy 
sticks are seen to do, the handling of it, he, with a Sardonic smile, re- 
paired to Lincoln's Inn Fields, and to that side which is next to Lincoln’s 
Inn Garden. Here he continued to loiter up and down, while, ‘* ever 
aud anon,” a smile of the same inauspicious kind would play over his 
latitude of visage, and he would commence poising his stick, muttering to 
tt an address of some sort, touching its future conduct. At four o’clock 
ut is usual for counsel to exchange their chambers for their refectories. 
Shortly after that hour of the day on which the stick was purchased, a 
round-shouldered gentleman in black, with his eyes, as was their custom, 
directed towards the ground, was seen to set out from Lincoln’s Inn on 
his route to Gower Street, his countenance beaming with the satisfaction 
of one silently reciting his epinician. He was now nearer and nearer ap- 
Etching that point in his route where was posted the sturdy person who 
oad fetal called trom its repose the portentous stick before-mentioned. 

Nits arrival at this point, the ‘* worthy Knight” commenced trying 
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the worth of the stick-merchant’s wares on the shoulders of the learned 
expositor of the rule of conduct fit to be observed towards fools with 
eood estates in Surrey (for in that county it was that Fox’s estate 
was situate) by knighted waiters of St. James’s Street. He plied his 
argument in a manner so workmanlike as thoroughly to exorcise what- 
ever spirit of exultation the learned vapulatee might have possessed. 

Lord Eldon is known never to have been through life deserted by 
his discretion, and well did his * better part of valour” befriend him on 
this occasion. A man with less of this virtue might have been misled into 
taking an active part in the bustling scene ; but his lordship, in the place 
of this, adopted the prudent course by which a man at once declines a 
breach of the peace and provides for his personal safety. His lordship 
afterwards presented Sir Robert to ajury, to whom he recounted Sir Ro- 
bert’s friendly services, but, while under cross-examination, (during 
which he was affected'in his usual way,) he found Sir Robert’s counsel 
of a taste so perverse as not to recognize the great merit of his lordship’s 
discreet behaviour in the affair of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

We have already hinted, that this affair may seem to render doubtful 
the correctness of our opinion of Lord Eldon’s eloquence; for why, it 
may be objected, had he not by his eloquence entitled himself to be so, 
should he have been favoured with Sir Robert’s selection in preference 
to his coadjutors? To this we would answer, that it was sufficient, he 
was either more eloquent or less ineloquent than the three very ineloquent 
persons who had assisted him in publishing Sir Robert’s pretensions to 
gentility. 

That his lordship’s eloquence, whatever, in other respects, it may have 
been, derived no advantage from neatness and propriety of diction, must 
be, to those who are acquainted with his style, plainly apparent. His 
diction was not only most unambitious, but more pregnant witl? vulga- 
risms, and awkward, than that of any one else whom we have ever known. 
We will give an instance of it. It frequently happens, that the claim 
of one man cannot be admitted without impliedly superseding the right 
of another. A person of different taste from his lordship would describe 
the effectuating of a claim of which such was the tendency in some such 
phrase as this—‘‘ This would be the indirect abolition of the right of 
A.” In place of which his lordship’s idiom would be, ‘* This would be 
doing away the right of A by a side-wind!” We propose this as a 
specimen, among a variety of others, of expressions, Which, when uttered, 
as they used to be, with, not merely gravity, but sometimes empha- 
sis, and, at all times, innocence, were wont to tax the decorum of the 
back-seats with the labour of suppressing their smiles. We are tempted 
to mention one other of his lordship’s phrases. A different man designing 
to announce, that he who sues a court of equity must appear to be him- 
self unimpeachable, would employ some such expression as that, His 
lordship’s phrase would be, ‘*‘ He who comes into equity ”"—meaning a 
court of equity-—‘* must come with clean hands! ”a metaphor derived, 
we suppose, from the treatment exhibited towards the little boys at 
school, who, when called, on the unexpected visits of their mothers, 
from their dumps and marbles, are provided with ‘‘ clean hands ’”’ to 
“come in with,” and the special affection of the school-mistress for the 
occasion. 

From his lordship’s professional character, and our estimate of it, let 
us turn, and contemplate him as a statesman. For that few words will 
suffice. Of what grand centrical measure for the public good has he, 
during so many years of power, been the author or abettor? Of how 
many such has he not been the steady and eager opponent? Lord 
Eldon, without openly professing to be such, has been found in effect 
to be the monotonous and undistinguishing enemy of every, we will] 
not say innovation, but of every departure from the actual state of things 
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whatever, although involving no more than the redintegration of their 
pristine purity and soundness-—from every measure proposed to that 
effect boding, in its turn, the most serious evils to the body politic. From 
that concession which it was impossible in justice, as he found it in fact, to 
deny or defer, the repeal of the corporation and test acts, he renewed his 
dismal augury of the certain and immediate fall (assumed by him to bea 
national calamity) of the established church. The measure has been 
effected ; and yet we have never heard that the cathedral's lofty dome 
has, offended by the sight of the mace and sword of the city-mayor at 
the door of the neighbouring conventicle, chosen to fall in, or that 
encouraged by the news, the neat dull chapter-house has closed its 
door against the portly dean, or, rebelling agatnst the sacerdotal claim, 
the jolly tithe refused to leave the field. His lordship employed against 
this measure all his force; and when he found himself unable to detain it 
within the walls of the House of Lords, he joined with others in dealing 
it, before it had left the doors, a Parthian kick; satisfying his enmity as 
well as he could by subjecting those who are admitted to office under it 
to an oath, (the composition being Jow and vulgar in a high degree) 
the terms of which imply so much suspicion and distrust of the taker of 
it as to render the administration of it an insult, and the taking of it an 
humiliation. We have ourselves seen honourable men smile, while re- 
peating the terms of it, with contempt at the imputation of insincerity 
which it so visibly conveys. After this appeared the bill for the further 
rélief of the Roman Catholics. His lordship foreboded from this mea- 
sure the renewal of the papal authority among us, and that to his holi- 
ness the Pope were to be transferred the means of government, and to the 
use of the Church of Rome the possessions of the established church, 
We will not be so uncandid as to suppose his lordship to have meant, 
that allthis was to take place in the instant of the execution of this mea- 
sure, but we must suppose him to have meant that some slight essay 
towards this his holiness’s design would, before this time, have ensued ; 
and yet, although more than twelve months have passed since the con- 
summation of this alarming measure, such culpable remissness has the 
pontiff exhibited, that towards the execution of his design of usurping the 
means of the government of the three kingdoms, and spoiling the esta- 
blished church of its resources, he has not yet, that we have heard of, esta- 
blished a lien on even so little as an old nail, or piece of junk, or bunting, 
among the refuse of our military or naval stores; or been able to purloin 
a single sheaf of tithe-corn, or gain over to his interest one headborough 
or constable ! 

His lordship is commonly censured for the manner in which his 
patronage has been exercised. But, with the exception of the way in 
which Baron Bayley has been negatively, and Baron Richards and Lord 
Gifford were positively, dealt with, we are not sensible that the patron- 
age of the Lord Chancellor has not been directed and exercised, we will 
not say with perfect fairness, namely, with an exclusive regard to the 
interest of the public, for that has never been, nor ever will be, the case, 
but with average fairness by Lord Eldon. The retirement of Lord El- 
lenborough left, it is true, a chasm on the bench not to be adequately sup- 
plied, but the country expected to see, and had a right so to expect, the 
Vacancy supplied as well as with the materials left it could be; and, by 
common consent, however far Lord Tenterden may have by his adminis- 
tration served to justify Lord Eldon’s selection, the man in whom were 
concentrated, in the greatest degree, the high qualities which Lord 
Fllenborough’s retirement had left the public to regret, commanding 
understanding, dignity, and authority, was Baron Bayley. To the office 
of Chief Justice, then, ought Baron Bayley to have been appointed ; but 
the Chancellor had his reasons, and he was passed by. With respect to the 
two other learued persons, they ought not to have been patronised at all. 
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They were both of them eminent only in qualities which, while they 
add nothing to the worth of a public servant, are, nevertheless, often seen 
to secure his fortune more effectually than the utmost degree of desert— 
we mean dactility and subserviency. 

There is one quality of his lordship, which we have often observed, and 
always felt at a loss how to reconcile with that extreme sensibility which 
he has, on sO many occasions, when speaking in contemplation of 
himself, exhibited ; we mean the fortitude with which he has submitted 
to the successive deaths of his friends. This good quality we consider to 
be so much the more commendable in one so tender in other respects as 
his lordship, since we have known others (more impregnable to those 
feelings which have, as we have mentioned, on so many occasions been 
seen to affect his lordship) evince on the loss of some dear and long 
known friend the most culpable weakness, and yield, apparently with- 
out resistance or shame, to the force of their grief. Mr. Pope, for 
example, was a man sufficiently morose and unkind in general, and cer- 
tainly, so far as we have been able to learn, * unused to the melting 
mood” of his lordship ; and yetin that letter of his to Swilt, written on the 
occasion of the death of Gay, what unbecoming tenderness does he ex- 
hibit!’ How passionately does he indulge his grief! His agony enforces 
new vigour in his so vigorous imagination! He insists the death of a 
friend, such as to him was Gay, to be a degree, or mode, of death to the 
befriended himself. ‘* How often,” he exclaims, ‘‘ are we then to die 
before we are permitted to do so finally and for ever.” The truth of 
this vivid picture of his sorrow, there are, we fear, too many ready to ac- 
knowledge, and able to recognize in it the very feeling which, on the loss 
of some loved relative or friend, has invaded them. When the death of 
some one of his lordship’s oldest friends (we will not mention names) has 
been announced to-day, we have been disposed seriously to commiserate 
him; but when on the morrow, we have entered the Court of Chancery, 
we have only had to join our neighbours in admiration of the undisturbed 
equanimity to which we have been witnesses. We rejoiced that Zeno had 
so long before been gathered to his fathers; dreading that, his enthu- 
siasm mastering his sense of propriety, he might have been prompted to 
ascend the eminence on which his lordship sat, and clasp him in his arms, 
and that Diogenes Laértius might have to recount the humiliating fact, 
that this prince of Stoics had, for contempt of the Court of Chancery, 
been committed to ‘‘ His Majesty’s Prison of the Fleet.” 

We have now and then, when we have been proposing our objections to 
the public character of the noble lord (and this is a license in which a large 
portion of his countrymen, he may be assured, is every day indulging) 
in the presence of some professed admirer of his lordship, (for there 
always will be eccentric persons,) and soliciting a reason for esteeming 
him, heard imputed to him the praise of an indiscretion, from which, con- 
sidering the popular opinion, ascribing to his lordship the merit of so 
much frugality, we hoped him to be exempt, namely, that he is ‘ in pri- 
vate very munificent.”” This may be so; and, at any rate, we will to so 
much of the assertion as this assent, namely, that his lordship’s muni- 
ficence, whatever be its amount, is private. We do not remember to have 
seen any list of contributors to a public charity able to boast the grace of 
his lordship’s name. We do not object to that private charity which 
‘* begins at home,” but we like it better when it extends its rambles into 
the precincts and vicinity of home. We have seen a relative, and a 
rather near one too, of this noble lord (we hope the old woman remains 
as hearty as, when we saw her, she then was) who possessed one qualifi- 
cation at least of an object of ‘‘ munificence,” and we did not hear that she 
had acquired her qualification through her indiscreet and lavish use of 


his lordship’s supplies. 
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THE GREAT FISH, 


Let others sing the smaller fry—Whigs, Tories, and white-bait, 

Of Alma Mater’s minnows, or the sticklebacks of state ; 

Let Crockford’s gudgeons hide their heads, Virginia’s golden store, 
In short, all fish, live, dead, or loose—e’en Madame A.’s a bore !— 
For the Mammoth’s come to lead the town, and other monsters veil— 
To give the world and me a theme—** How very like a whale ” 


Then hie thee to that classic spot, where man and boy and minx, 
Once staked their pence, but to be scared by lion, leopard, lynx— 
For all alive have had their day ; on Nero’s trophied cage 

A joint-stock, heaven-storm company has rear’d a motley stage, 
Where doctors death’s-head quarters keep and make the boldest quail, 
While grave St. Martin’s counts our hours—‘* How very like a whale !” 


© wondrous fish! what happy chance hath thrown thee on our shore, 

To speak of by-gone prodigies, and make us doubt no more 

The Prophet’s rod, or Pharaoh’s kine, and Jonah’s trip to sea? 

One man, seven steer, and sundry snakes, were a mere lunch to thee ! 
Yet stauncher gourmands we may find within the ‘* hallow’d”’ pale— 
Things sent to snare or gulp their kind—‘* How very like a whale ?” 


The little globe ' that Nature gave to light the pond’rous mass, 
Invites the Man of Scents to view himself as in a glass— 

A painted,’ patch’d, and lank outside, that hands and props befriend ; 
A tuft for what might be the chin, with brains at t’other end.° 

And he of Law for once might ken a ** plain, unvarnish’d”’ tail, 
Where knaves are easily seen through—‘* How very like a whale!” 





And here each “ child” of song shall pour its pap-spoon ‘‘ minstrelsie,” 
Precocious bardlings out-slangwhang T. W. N. B.! 

Book-muslin literati ape blue-stockings from Budge Row, 

And double L’s defunct out-scrawl pure cockney lays from Bow! 

Let Caskets, Olios, reject—the verse shall still prevail, 

And bless the Album in the ribs ‘—*‘* How very like a whale !” 


yone, gallant France! thy scions still shall dwell in Chaos’ rule, 
A happy medium between the monkey and the mule! 

Leviathan, we owe to thee, Charles Capet, and his cook, 

The influenza, Voltaire’s creed, and Bourrienne’s lying book ; 
To crown our hopes, the drama’s dome new Roscii shall assail, 
And apes redeem the tott’ring stage—** How very like a whale !’’ 





Nine hundred years'—thy breath gone out on that predestined shore 
W here Freedom’s day-spring shadow’d forth the sun of William Four; 
Be Britain’s token—let her mark Corruption’s doom in thee— 

A symbol from the mighty deep, to bid the world be free ! 

Then Faction’s gaunt, unwieldy power, stern Reason shall unmail— 
The Mammon-god become a show—** How very like a whale!” 


F. K. 
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' The eye is remarkably small, and of glass. 

? The skeleton is painted, and pinned together, being supported on iron props- 
* A cast of the brains lies under the tail. 

* An Album is kept in the belly of the fish. 

* The presumed age of the Cetus. 
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PUCK IN LONDON, 


More swift than lightening can I flye 
About this aery welkin soone, 
And, in a minute's space, descrye 
Each thing that’s done belowe the moone.—Otp Battap. 


‘« THou mischievous imp, that dost bring scandal upon Fairy- 
land!—Thou, miraculous varlet, whose cheats and pranks, and 
cozenings, have brought our people into ill-repute !—nay, whose 
villanies are so many scoffs at our imperial state and clemency,— 
where hast now been gamboling ’—Come, scape-grace, what is thy 
last trick ?” 

Thus spoke King Obcron, sitting in regal splendour, throned in 
a half-blown moss-rose, his fair queen lying in a neighbour flower, 
and all his courtiers, guards, and lacqueys, disposed in due array 
about him. The chancellor sat, with professional gravity, on his 
sack of thistle-down, his cobweb purse of state before him; the 
peers, decked in their dew-wet robes of tulip-leaves, shone in gaudy 
rows ; the bishops—(for the Fairies have bishops, and, of course, 
saints, 

Saint Tit, Saint Nit, Saint Is, Saint Itis, 
Who ’gainst Mab’s state placed here right is ; 
Saint Will-o’-th’-Wispe, of no great bignes, 
But alias call’d here fatuus ignis, )— 


the bishops in their lily sleeves, and furze-ball wigs, seated in ears of 
corn, looked oily and orthodox. The lord-chamberlain dexterously 
handled (the Fairies can do these things) a ray of moonshine for his 
wand of office; and the speaker sat (for once) wide awake upon a 
toadstool. The solicitor-general, in arusty suit of beetle-wings, might 
be seen lolling against a nettle ; and the attorney-general, witha full, 
yet sneering face, glancing at a few rascally editors of newspapers— 
The Butterfly, The Glow-worm, The Cricket, &c. huddled together 
in sprigs of rue, hemlock, and foxglove. There were present all the 
members of the senate: some were lodged in potato-blossoms— 
some in thistles—some with meagre looks and an affectation of 
sanctity, in sugar-canes—some, bilious and bloated, dozed in pop- 
pies—some lay on carpets of finely preserved rat’s-skin—some were 
engaged blowing bubbles—and many pursuing that fine aristocratic 
employment, known in this grosser world of Toryism and pensions as 
the dolce far niente. Nearly all these wore the small down of the 
cuckoo, to whose powers of expression they had successfully limited 
their own; two notes, ‘‘aye” “no,” comprising their copia ver- 
borum., 

The ladies must not be forgotten. The maids of honour were 
lying in jump-up-and-kiss-me’s; here was heard a musical giggle 
from a bevy of countesses in bachelor’s-buttons, or soft whispering 
from horn-beam ; every passion-flower had its lovely burthen ; 
every love-lies-a-bleeding might have told a tale of perjured vows and 
broken hearts. 

We have been thus minute in our description of the court and 
legislative assemblies of Fairy-land, that on a future occasion, when 
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THE GREAT FISH, 





Let others sing the smaller fry—Whigs, Tories, and white-bait, 

Of Alma Mater’s minnows, or the sticklebacks of state ; ; 
Let Crockford’s gudgeons hide their heads, Virginia’s golden store, 

In short, all fish, live, dead, or loose—e’en Madame A.’s a bore !— 

For the Mammoth’s come to lead the town, and other monsters veil— 

To give the world and me a theme—*‘ How very like a whale !” 


Then hie thee to that classic spot, where man and boy and minx, 

Once staked their pence, but to be scared by lion, leopard, lynx— 
For all alive have had their day ; on Nero’s trophied cage 

A joint-stock, heaven-storm company has rear’d a motley stage, 

W here doctors death’s-head quarters keep and make the boldest quail, 
While grave St. Martin’s counts our hours—‘* How very like a whale !” 
© wondrous fish! what happy chance hath thrown thee on our shore, 
To speak of by-gone prodigies, and make us doubt no more 

The Prophet’s rod, or Pharaoh’s kine, and Jonah’s trip to sea? 

One man, seven steer, and sundry snakes, were a mere lunch to thee! 
Yet stauncher gourmands we may find within the ‘* hallow’d”’ pale— 
Things sent to snare or gulp their kind—‘* How very like a whale ?” 


The little globe ' that Nature gave to light the pond’rous mass, 
Invites the Man of Scents to view himself as in a glass— 

A painted,’ patch’d, and lank outside, that hands and props befriend ; 
A tuft for what might be the chin, with brains at t’other end.’ 

And he of Law for once might ken a ** plain, unvarnish’d”’ tail, 
Where knaves are easily seen through—‘** How very like a whale!” 


And here each “ child” of song shall pour its pap-spoon ‘‘ minstrelsie,” 
Precocious bardlings out-slangwhang T. W. N. B.! 

Book-muslin literati ape blue-stockings from Budge Row, 

And double L’s defunct out-scrawl pure cockney lays from Bow! 

Let Caskets, Olios, reject—the verse shall still prevail, 

And bless the Album in the ribs ‘—** How very like a whale !” 


Gone, gallant France! thy scions still shall dwell in Chaos’ rule, 
A happy medium between the monkey and the mule! 

Leviathan, we owe to thee, Charles Capet, and his cook, 

The influenza, Voltaire’s creed, and Bourrienne’s lying book ; 
To crown our hopes, the drama’s dome new Roscii shall assail, 
And apes redeem the tott’ring stage—** How very like a whale !”’ 


Nine hundred years’—thy breath gone out on that predestined shore 
W here Freedom’s day-spring shadow’d forth the sun of William Four; 
Be Britain’s token—let her mark Corruption’s doom in thee— 
A symbol from the mighty deep, to bid the world be free ! 
Then Faction’s gaunt, unwieldy power, stern Reason shall unmail— 
The Mammon-god become a show—** How very like a whale!’ . 

F. K. 








' The eye is remarkably small, and of glass. 

? The skeleton is painted, and pinned together, being supported on iron props. 
* A cast of the brains lies under the tail. 

* An Album is kept in the belly of the fish. 

* The presumed age of the Cetus. 
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PUCK IN LONDON, 


More swift than lightening can I flye 
About this aery welkin soone, 
And, in a minute’s space, descrye 
Each thing that’s done belowe the moone.—Otp Battap. 


‘« THou mischievous imp, that dost bring scandal upon Fairy- 
land!—Thou, miraculous varlet, whose cheats and pranks, and 
cozenings, have brought our people into ill-repute !—nay, whose 
villanies are so many ‘scoffs at our imperial state and clemency, — 
where hast now been gamboling ?—Come, scape-grace, what is thy 
last trick ?” 

Thus spoke King Oberon, sitting in regal splendour, throned i 
a half-blown moss-rose, his fair queen lying in a neighbour reales 
and all kis courtiers, guards, and lacqueys, dispose din due array 
about him. ‘The chancellor sat, with professional gravity, on his 
sack of thistle-down, his cobweb purse of state before him; the 
peers, decked in their dew-wet robes of tulip-leaves, shone in gaudy 
rows; the bishops—(for the Fairies have bishops, and, of course, 
saints, 

Saint Tit, Saint Nit, Saint Is, Saint Itis, 
Who’ gainst Mab’s state plac ed here right is; 
Saint Will-o’-th’-Wispe, of no great bignes, 
But alias call’d here fatuus ignis,)— 


the bishops in their lily sleeves, and furze-ball wigs, seated in ears of 
corn, looked oily and orthodox. The lord-chamberlain dexterously 
handled (the Fairies can do these things) a ray of moonshine for his 
wand of office; and the speaker sat (for once) wide awake upon a 
toadstool. The solicitor-general, in a rusty suit of beetle-wings, might, 
be seen lolling against a nettle ; and the attorney-general, witha full, 
yet sneering face, glancing at a few rascally editors of newspapers— 
The Butterfly, The Glow-worm, The Cricket, &c. huddled together 
in sprigs of rue, hemlock, and foxglove. ‘There were present all the 
members of the senate: some were lodged in potato-blossoms— 
some in thistles—some with meagre looks and an affectation of 
sanctity, in sugar-canes—some, bilious and bloated, dozed in pop- 
pies—some lay on carpets of finely preserved rat’s- skin—some were 
engaged blowing bubbles—and many pursuing that fine aristocratic 
employment, known in this grosser world of Toryism and pensions as 
the dolce far niente. Nearly all these wore the small down of the 
cuckoo, to whose powers of expression they had successfully limited 
their own ; two notes, ‘‘aye” “no,” comprising their copia ver- 
borum, 

The ladies must not be forgotten. The maids of honour were 
lying in jump- up-and-kiss-me’s; here was he ard a musical giggle 
from a bevy of countesses in bachelor’s-buttons, or soft whispe ring 
from horn-beam; ev ery passion-flower had its lovely burthen ; 
every love-lies-a- bleeding might have told a tale of perjure dl yows and 
broken hearts. 

We have been thus minute in our description of the court and 
legislative assemblies of Fairy-land, that on a future occasion, when 
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it shall be needful to introduce their members to the reader, they 
may have something of the air of former acquaintance ; for, unless we 


do mistake our purpose, we shall, in fit season, have employment for 


the special trick and chicanery of our attorney-general, for the piet 
and self-denial of the fairy-bishops, and for all the eloquent philan. 
thropy of the honourable members of the sugar-canes. All these, 
however, in good time :—our present business is with Puck. 

Puck ‘time out of mind” hath been the Fairies’ jester. He 
knew, arid oft availed himself of, the privilege of his oflice : indeed, 
he had too often practised it among the sons of men, to forget its 
sweet immunities. It is said Luther drove the Fairies from England— 


By which we note the Fairies 
Were of the old profession: 

Their songs were Ave Maries, 
Their dances were procession. 


Yet, after the expulsion of his clan, Puck would, as before, now and 
then visit us inthe person of some noted jester. -He hath a thousand 
tales of the court of that exquisite king, Charles II., when, as Killi- 
grew, he made jokes for his very sacred Majesty. Itwas Puck who 
lurked as ‘‘ the lime” in the sack of Falstaff—it was Puck who 
lighted up the fire in Bardolph’s nose—it was Puck who made Sir 
Andrew’s hair to hang “like flax on a distaff.” He hath, it is said, 
been heard of late by two or three poets, squeaking and gibbering 
in the Old Boar’s Head, Eastcheap. ‘There was he seen ‘0’ nights 
with his merry crew:” —there Falstaff held aloft his shadowy 
goblet, “ parcel gilt ;’—there was Hal—there Poins, with his | 
‘like the Prince’s ;—there, a red flame yclept Bardolph, with the 
leek-eating Pistol; the plump, buxom Doll Tearsheet; and the 
cackling Mrs. Quickly. There they were—and there (albeit the 
Boar’s Head is vanished) they still haunt ; and he must have a heart, 
like old Jack’s “family ring,” all ‘‘copper,” who doth not, as he 
winds down Eastcheap, go accompanied with all that merry crew, 
the recollection of whom comes like a strain of music on us. Gen-« 
tle passenger, ifon your road to a notary, to protest a bill (perhaps 
the paper wing of one who would scale Parnassus)—a moment pause ; 
and, touched by the genius of the place, ponder on that sublime 
apothegm, —that fine, we may say, awful condemnation of the ready- 
money customer—that exquisite sentence which, coming from a man 
“* who had known losses,” should be carved over every poet’s door— 
should be hung between every poet’s eyes, in characters of gold— 
‘« Base is the slave that pays !”— Ponder—ponder, and relent !—All 
this by the way. Puck is on his defence. 

The imp, with a mock gravity, set off by a pursing of the mouth, 
and a roguish twinkling of the eye, sidled into the royal presence. 
His Majesty tried to knit his brows in regal severity, but the spirit 
of humour was too much for the solemnity of the monarch, and 
Oberon threw himself back, and chuckled most unroyally. Of 
course, the whole court was convulsed—even the bishops smiled. 
‘* Well, varlet,” cried the king, ‘* what tricks have you been playing 
amongst the sons of men ?—Come, the history of your wanderings; 
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for Oberon hath lost his blithe jester—aye, these three days !— Where 
hast been, Puck ?” 

‘«¢ In London,” crowed the imp; and there was a sudden stirring 
among the crowd. The courtiers bent forward with expectation ; 
the ladies’ eyes lightened, and their little hearts leaped at the sound ; 
the peers listened for the tidings of new creations; the law-oflicers 
glanced at their bags, and thought on the sweetness of a state perse- 
cution; and adeep, audible ‘* Hem!” proceeded from the reverend 
bench, telling of anxious doubts and fears for erring souls and church 
possessions. Two or three hirelings of the Viper (the tea-table ga- 
zette for the scandal lovers of Fairy-land) out with their pens (hairs 
from the back of the caterpillar) at the word ; their dull, leaden eyes 
reddened at the sound, and they spread their nettle-leaf note-books, 
and, dipping their quills in toad-spittle, were all prepared to canker 
reputations at a Apfm (the fairy penny) per line. 

«In London!” echoed King Oberon. 

‘In London!” cried Puck—“ in sumptuous, noble, wise, chari- 
table, squalid, infamous, ignorant, mercenary London; where the 
vices jostle the virtues ; where they are so mingled and interknit, that 
one often passes for the other; where crime, lackered with gold, 
glistens a harmless pageant ; where grinding oppression smirks a rare 
philanthropy; where black incontinence, dipped in Pactolus, comes 
forth a radiant purity: where diamond-studded rottenness struts a 
piece of moral adamant—In London, where men with counters, nay, 
with very sounds, buy the souls and hearts of men; where honour is 
a by-word, virtue a mask to rob under; where men lie as often as 
they respire ; and where they live, buy lands, houses, the tinkling of 
titular honour, the praise of villains, and the stare of fools, with 
that which damns the purchasers ; where one little bell from the cap 
of Folly outbuys a hundred fillets from the brows of wisdom ; where 
the adroit scoundrel lives and dies, full-blooded and bursting, and the 
brave heart breaks in obscurity and want ; where men rob and murder 
secundum artem ; where to be honest, ‘ according to the Act,’ is to be 
honest full-weight ; where common sense is thrown a prey to law, and 
hashed and carved, and cooked a thousand ways to banquet such as are 
rich enough to pay for it.—Oh, London! rare London! prime mart of 


juggling cheats, fantastic clowns—where a brow of brass wins more than 


a heart of gold ; where beauty is knocked down to the highest bidder— 
and the mind of man—that subtle, mighty agent, which can glide into 
a flower, or lift its broad forehead to the stars, is self-cast upon its 
belly in the dust, and winds and undulates before some glittering ass, 
till Nestor’s self becomes a pimp to Pander.— Miraculous London ! 
with wonderful discoverers! who have tracked the olden ‘ fountain of 
eternal youth,’ and sell a guarantee ’gainst death, and the cracks and 
wrinkles that herald his approach, at so mucli per phial; where rare 
cosmetics, keeping ‘in any climate,’ survive Siberia’s snows or 
Egypt’s sands.—All-healing, all-entrancing London! where syren 
pleasure lulls poor, squeamish guilt to sleep; where shares of human 
passion, honour, pleasure, the red lip of beauty, and an immortality 
of health, are bought for so much yellow dross, and the man of gold 
is not a little ‘lower than the angels,’—Go, go to London! and if 
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you have Midas'’s ears, so you have Midas’s wealth, poets will write 
sonnets to your wisdom, and the ladies of the court ‘ vow you are a 
fine gentleman.’—Rare London! great in thy baseness—mighty in 
thy shifts !” 

“Why, Robin,” cried Oberon, ‘* what hath made you such an 
orator ?” 

«© Scorn and indignation,” replied Puck. ‘* I have been on my 
travels, and become sickened at human misery and human base. 
ness.” 

«* And all seen in England ?” 

«¢ Not all ;—I tarried awhile in its sister-land.—Sister !— Bonds. 
woman—serf—a chained and goaded slave! I tarried there, flitting 
by the bright streams which, like threads of silver, vein her emerald 
breast. I wandered through her valleys, and rejoiced on her moun- 
tain-tops; andall, all was beautiful, and all things smiled in the light 
of heaven but man. He, the lord of the earth, was lower than its 
worms; he was a monster and a savage !—Want—that wolf was in 
his heart, and the milky charities of his nature became stagnant and 
poisonous. His divine part was struck into the dust, and brute in- 
stinct and brute strength did tread upon it.—Man was a speakin 
beast. Then IL heard groans, and cries, and shrieks of madness ; an 
{ saw Death stride through the valleys, and, following him, Famine’s 
ten thousand mercenaries, whirring on iron wings; their eyes had a 
silvery gleam, and their sinewy fingers clutched the air in antici- 
pation of their prey : their nostrils dilated, and their blue lips 
seemed to pout for blood, They entered the hovels of the poor: 
there they seized upon the old man, within a pace of the grave—the 
peasant in the flush of manhood—the new-made mother, and the 
shrivelled babe ; there they clawed haggard lines in the face of beauty; 
there, as they dried up the father’s blood, they made torpid and 
stone-like a father’s heart. The strength of manhood, beneath their 
hug, waned into the impotence of infancy; the full, deep voice of 
maturity fell into querulous weakness; and men, of once burly 
stature, ‘piped and whistled,’ and muttered the sorrow that con- 
sumed them. Some, as though bereft of feeling, would sit like 
pallid statues, glaring with idiotic eyes upon the coming death about 
them. They sat with their clasped, useless hands, and _fiend-like 
thoughts would sear their brain, and they would instinctively bite 
their lips and gnash their teeth as they looked upon all they once 
fondly loved, withering before them; then, goaded by the hell of 
thought, they would rush forth, howling like beasts. Even I, spirit as 
1 am,” cried Robin, ‘‘ could not endure the scene. I left for 
England ; and oh! it was a sight for the fiend himself, to see the 
cargoes of all kinds of aliment—good beef, pork, and rich butter, 
sent by lean sister Ireland to fat sister England! In truth, the love 
of some sisters passeth all elfin understanding ! 

** Larrived in England. There was, it must be owned, much tat- 
tling about the starving Irish. Mr. Roundpaunch was one of the 
most frequent talkers on the subject. He was considered by the 
parish authorities an excellent man. He paid the rates, hated beg 
gars, had a pew at the Church, excellent wine in his cellar, anda 
thumping balance at his banker's. Still, with all these comforts, he 
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was not inattentive to the condition of the ‘ poor Irish.’ He had, in 
fact, when I first saw him, just received a letter from his agent at 
Bristol, informing him of the arrival of three cargoes of provisions, 
torn from his Irish tenants, in the way of rent. Mr, Roundpaunch 
was a non-resident: slander itself could say nothing worse of him. 
A newspaper was lying on the table; Mr. Roundpaunch took it up, 
and his eye glanced at the following advertisement :— 

«<THE FAMINE IN IRELAND.—To-morrow morning, at St. 
——., will be preached by the Very Rev. Doctor Dogma, a Sermon 
in aid of the Subscription for the Relief of the Famishing Irish. Service 
to begin at eleven o'clock.’ 

«* Mr. Roundpaunch attended the church, and paid all due atten- 
tion to a most moving discourse, stuffed full of charitable precepts. 
He put a sovereign in the plate at the door, and then descended the 
steps, with a look of oily satisfaction in his face, and, for a man of 
eighteen-stone, that certain elasticity of gait, which tells that the 
human blood is tingling with a sense of satisfaction at the accom- 
plishment of some virtuous act. Mr. Roundpaunch returned home, 
made an excellent dinner, drank half a bottle more than usual,—and, 
as I lay amongst some vine-leaves in a dessert-plate, I saw him fall 
back in his chair, and in a minute he was off in full snore, I tor- 
tured him with a dream. Torture I knew it was, for his cheeks were 
reddened and drawn up, his nose worked, and his great belly 
heaved like a wave! He was awakened by the servant, who sud- 
denly opened the door to announce the Rev. Doctor Dogma—no 
other than the very doctor, whose morning eloquence had extracted 
a sovereign from the pocket of Mr. Roundpaunch ! 

**¢ Oh, Doctor—(Clean glasses, John)—my dear Doctor,—pwegh, 
I’m quite a jelly—I'’ve had such a dream—(Doctor Dogma threw a 
contemptuous glance)—such a horrible vision,—sure enough the 
world is cracking under our feet—patriots,—1 gave a sovereign this 
morning—ar'nt troubled with dreams for nothing.’— 

‘* The doctor, with Christian calmness, helped himself to some 
wine, lifted one knee over the other,—and as he squeezed grape by 
grape into his mouth, not forgetting his glass at due intervals, Mr. 
Roundpaunch proceeded to narrate the dream with which I had 
haunted his brain. As the speaker proceeded, the doctor became 
more attentive: for he, it must be known, had what he called ‘a 
stake in the country ’—that is, he had the care of some ten thousand 
souls in Ireland—(a heavy work for one poor man) which care he 
had fixed upon a deputy, with a salary favourable to the cultivation 
of the said deputy’s Christian virtues—humility and temperance. 
Mr. Roundpaunch told his story; but yet with so many breaks and 
repetitions, that I shall not, if it please your majesty, repeat his 
words, but tell the tale—still assuming the character of Round- 
paunch—after my own way.” 

King Oberon nodded assent; and, in a trice, Puck rose up and 
expanded into the miniature figure of Roundpaunch. Under Ro- 
bin’s direction, Pease-blossom, the very elf that once sported in 
‘*a wood near Athens,” became full-blown into Doctor Dogma. 
They seated themselves on either side of a mushroom, and the whole 
court pealed with laughter. The face of Puck, alias Roundpaunch, 
October, 1831.—VOL. LI, NO. VI. K 
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was broad and shining, his mouth grinned from ear to ear, and the 
point of his pose, almost buried beneath his cheeks, shone like a 
glow-worm in the night, His little belly was blown like a bladder, 
whereon his coarse unwieldy hands lay like two bits of rough-hewn 
granite. The spirit of no-meaning lurked in his eye—and a glossy 
nut-brown wig in small, tight curl, covered that ponderous globe, de- 
nominated the ‘ palace of the soul :” though by the way, the soul of 
Roundpaunch, by mere secret sympathy, had sunk to the region of 
the breeches’-pocket. Pease-blossom was black and sleek as a 
beaver: his face, like the face of Sylla, was ‘‘ a mulberry, dredg’d 
with meal!” 

‘* Such a dream, Doctor Dogma,” cried Puck, commencing his 
part, and deepening his voice into something between a grunt and a 
snort—** such a vision, 1 was walking in the Strand, near Exeter 
Hall, when, suddenly, I saw a long procession of men and women— 
men and women, did I say—lords and ladies, pillars of the nation 
and the church,—the elect and chosen of the land—some riding on 
mules and asses,—some barefooted, walking in the mire,—some with 
rent garments,—and with faces defiled with tears and dirt, some 
clothed in sackcloth, and their heads covered with ashes. And as 
they walked, groans and sighs, and bitter wailings would break from 
them, and they looked piteously upon the agents that urged them 
onwards, These ran nimbly among the crowd, and with whips of 
living snakes, scourged on the loiterers,—and as they lashed, the 
scales of pride and apathy fell from their bleeding hearts, which then 
began to feel ‘ for others’ woe ’—and compunction wrung them, as, 
tor the first time, they looked beyond their callous selves, and wept 
tears of pity for their fellow beings. ‘Then, for the first time, they 
saw man as he was ordained—a creature sensible of pain and plea- 
sure—then, they no longer looked upon the human form, as a peg to 
hang stars and orders on—and wanting which,—a thing insensible 
and fit for meanest offices — then their ideas of human nature and 
human right were not woven up with gold fringe, and brocade, and 
lace,—but they saw—and the sight afllicted them—that each man 
was a thing holy in the scale of creation—a glorious creature, a 
sublime mystery—an embodied spirit made not for time but for 
eternity—an emanation of the awful power who sits crowned with 
snows upon the mountain-tops, who lurks in the humblest flower at 
their base—whose strength is in the eagle’s wing, whose voice is in 
the hum of the bee. 

‘* Some were habited in robes of wealth, tattered and begrimed— 
they had hastened trom the dinner and the ball, the gala and the 
show, and, drunk with pride, had cast them down to sleep,—when 
sudden compunction took the wail of famishing thousands, and 
shrieked loudly in their ears—their hearts were aftrighted, and thei 
blood ran cold in their veins. They rushed from their beds, and, 
horror-struck at the scene of human affliction, cried —* What good 
thing is to be done, that we shall be saved ?’? Thus the crowd swelled, 
and thus the agents of compunction drove them on. And they all 
brought offerings of gems and gold and silver. The servile pensioner, 
whose life had been a long-drawn lie—whose breath had been his 
sole stock in trade—whose ‘aye’ and * no” his never-failing chat- 
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tels—he who had damned himself into wealth, w hippe «dl by con- 
science, brought his ill-begotten thrift, his money earned from human 
sufferings, to solace, if not too late, human affliction. The state- 
harlot, whose cheeks, now touched by shame, outblushed the ru- 
bies, the pure ‘hase of he r guilt,—she who had haunted the pillow of 
besotted vice, and worn her infamy as a robe of honour, brought 
her jewels, to offer them on the altar of human agony.—These were 
the common malefactors—the gilded mob of wicked luxury and un- 
just might—these were they who enriched their fortunes from the 
marrow “of the poor, and cemented their palace stones with the heart’s- 
blood of the multitude. This body was known by a banner carried 
in the midst, whereon appeared “ characters of fire—‘ I said to cor- 
ruption, THOU ART MY FATHER! 

«“ Oh” cried Puck, speaking in his elfin person—** it a was glorious 
employment for me to weave such a dream— it was a fine task even to 
fancy such a moral revolution—to see vice dashed upon the stones— 
to lift the brave man from the dust—to imagine the discomfiture of the 
lordly and the tyrannous, and the triumph of the desolate and poor.— 
It was the conquest of good over evil—it was the rejoicing of right, the 
jubilee of virtue. All the webs of state sophistry, all the cunning 
meshes which ensnare and prison the defenceless—all the weapons 
which make man the deadly enemy of man were rent apart and 
broken, and human nature was no more the bondsman to human 
craft. Even-handed justice gave bread to all—there were no longer 
two classes—the bloated and the bloodless. Though a spirit and 
free from human cares, | was enamoured of my handy-work.— 

«The crowd clustered about Exeter Hall. Thousands entered 
the building—all, urged by compunction, were intent upon one pur- 
pose—to clothe the ‘naked, and give victuals to the hungry. The 
place was crowded. There were hundreds who disgorged their ill-got 
thrift; and having made the restitution, seemed to gain a sudden 
tranquillity. Many made long confessions of the feelings which had 
urged them to repent.—‘ I could not slumber on down, the purchase 
of by-gone craft and subserviency,—cried a penitent pensioner — 

‘w hilst thousands of iny fellow- creatures were wasting in the clutch 
of famine. For the first time, I felt for human nature in the aggre- 
gate—for the first time, I ceased to look upon a people as the mere 
instruments of selfish ambition.—I own, 1 enjoyed what is called a 
virtuous private character—and though I gave my voice—and was 
richly paid for it—to enslave millions, to grind many of them to the 
dust, and to cild and aggrandize the few—though my whole life was 
an untruth, my every thought, a scheme, a lime-twig to catch the 
humble and defence ‘less—yet my ‘ private character’ was unflawed 
and irreproachable. 1 was a despot and a marauder everywhere but 
in my own house—I voted for an unjust and sanguinary war—but 
then I never rated my servants—I legislated to tear the last farthing 
from the poor—but then I gave my butler liberal wages.—-Con- 
science hath, at length, aroused me. | For these ten nights, my sleep 
has still been broken by hideous dreams. Hundreds of pale, ghastly 
faces, with staring eyes, and scornful lips, have stared at my bed- 
side—my couch has been of thorns and nettles—I have writhed in 
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anguish,—and my voice has died in my throat—I have started from 
the horrid sleep, with shrieks of ‘ bread,’ ‘ bread ’—‘ we die—we 
perish,’ ringing in my!ears. Now, I make restitution—now I render 
to the poor—the things that belong to the poor!’ Saying this, the 
speaker made his offering, and was silent. 

“It were long to repeat the many confessions made by the sub- 
scribers.— Many had erred from ignorance—many from crafty ambi- 
tion—many, nursed in the lap of wealth, had deemed themselves of 
a lordlier nature than the dull thousands whose heritage was toil,— 
whose ‘charter’ was suffering. However, there was one brazen 
and callous enough to question the existence of a great calamity— 
‘ might not the picture be overcharged—was it not some design upon 
their sympathies—had they not better wait for further news ?——Thas 


spoke the Hon. —-— Bloodly, whose father had purchased a title 
out of the Slave Trade—a twinkling ‘ my lord,’ from the manacles 
of stolen blacks. The Hlon. —— Bloodly doubted the ‘ existence 


of such calamity.’ At this instant, 1 noticed a sudden change: the 
walls, the ceiling of the Hall showed a million human faces, haggard 
and famine-worn : as instinct with life, they worked their lean jaws, 
and rolled their lurid eyes upon the assembly—the multitude seemed 
to pant, scorched and withered under the fiery glances of the spec- 
tres. A wild, and general yell—as from the damned—told the 
conviction of the multitude !—and, by degrees, the eyes became dim, 
and the faces faded away, and the walls and the roof became as 
before. 

‘* At this instant, a shout was heard in the street. Two or three 
of the assembly looked out and beheld a blessed spectacle. Oh, it 
was a sight enough to win grateful drops from the eyes of charity 
herself—it was a great, a glorious show. The whole bench of bishops, 
deans, archdeacons, deacons, and pluralists innumerable, were in the 
street ; but not as heretofore in their carriages, and in all the pomp, 
pride and circumstance of hierarchal splendour. It is true, their 
golden coaches were there,—their prancing steeds, with their skins 
bright enough to mirror the looks of famine—their rich embossed 
caparisons; all, all were there—but on coach, steed and housing, were 
pinned labels—‘ For sale :’ to which notification was subjoined— 
‘ If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in Heaven !’ 

‘** The sons of orthodoxy entered the hall. Their appearance was 
lovely and saint-like: there were no looks of low earthly desires, no 
arrogance in the eye, no contempt in the lip, no protuberance of 
paunch, no ruddiness of cheek—but the carnal man was dead ; spirit 
alone was there, and that was attuned and sanctified by the holiest 
of purposes—charity and love for all men! They came among the 
multitude as the abstract principle of benevolence ; and, disdaining 
all lip-compassion, treating mere precept as beneath them and their 
sacred oflice, they sought by practice to emulate the divine acts of 
their great Master. ‘They knew there was human misery, and they 
came to alleviate it. Their presence inspired the general multitude 
with veneration and love: each felt his heart newly opened as he 
gave ear to the tuneful accents of — 
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«The Bishop of Milk-and-Honey, who rose, and in a voice soft 
as a sweet air of music, addressed the assembly :—* Dearly beloved 
brethren ; it is the peculiar beauty of our blessed religion to inculcate 
forgiveness towards our enemies—to pray for those * who despite- 
fully use us.’ Now if such conduct be required of us towards those 
who would injure aud oppress us—if we are called upon to love an 
evil-doer, how much more onerous is it upon us to succour and pre- 
serve those who, so far from having injured us, it may be we have 
iniquitously dealt with. If multitudes are in rags, may it not be 
from the superabundant luxury of our clothing—are not the trap- 
pings of ostentation torn trom the vestments of the poor? If there be 
thousands of mouths strangers to a morsel of bread, to what feasts 
and revels of the vain-minded and the selfish do they owe such desti- 
tution? What, then! shall man use man as a bond-slave and a beast 
of burthen—shall he swathe himself in the filthy folds of his ava- 
rice and craft, whilst his fellow is naked and famishing? Is it by 
such conduct that we are to obtain peaceful days and nights on this 
earth, and a blessed rest in the world to come’? Oh, my brethren, 
believe it not; trust not to the deceitful whisperings of a heart made 
stony by indifference: let your ears be opened to the voice of misery 
—let your tongues give thanks that you have the wherewithal to les- 
sen it. JTexhort you to do this! I ask you, what patent can you 
show, what right do you possess, what privilege plead, for holding 
wealth, when a portion of that wealth is called for by your fellow ? 
Human nature is a holier thing than titles and orders—to save and 
soothe a human heart is better than to win a star! 1 exhort you to 
save your fellow-beings, lest that they perish. But 1 were unworthy 
of my function, did I work but with my tongue. No; these—these 
are reproaches to me, whilst my kindred flesh is withering with fa- 
mine.’ —Saying this, the Bishop of Milk-and-Honey took out his 
banker’s-book, and having written a cheque for the whole balance, 
threw it on the pile of offerings, and despoiled his fingers of their 
tings and his fob of his watch. He gave all; and as he threw the 
last ofiering down, his face was suffused with a divine light, and his 
whole frame seemed to expand and thrill with love. 

‘ All the bishops followed the glorious example of the dignitary 
of Milk-and-Honey. The pluralists forswore monopoly, and made 
offerings of the tithes that, with Briarean hands, they had taken 
from several counties. The multitude, worked upon by the great 
example of the sons of the Christian church, made further subscrip- 
tions; and all was joy, and harmony, and brotherly love. Each 
churchman directed his horses and equipage to be taken to Tatter- 
sall’s ; and the modern apostles, with primitive simplicity and meek- 
ness, which they had never exhibited before, wended their way from 
Exeter Hail amidst the rejoicings and benedictions of the multitude. 

‘* As the crowd proceeded on their way, the-——-— 

‘* But here, may it please your Majesty, the door was opened.” 
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HARROW HALL, 


Tue antique casements,—black and broken, 
Are sadly flapping to and fro, 
And seem to tell of glad thoughts spoken 
In summers long ago. 
The racket-ground, the running brook, 
The greenness of the elm-tree shade, 
The bench where Byron left his book, 
The spot where Bennet play’d. ' 
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Four years ago! and I was sitting 
Upon this well-remember’d seat, 
With merry faces round me flitting, 
And Pleasure laughing at my feet. 
Or oftener still in yonder nook, 
Making a solitude of dreaming, 
While through that window, on my book . « 
The darken’d light came streaming. 
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And while my gentle thoughts awoke 
Like field-birds in the dew-grass waking, 
Upon my spirits silence broke 
The racket-ball, that casement shaking : 
And cheers, and shouts, and voices ringing, 
And Laughter sorrow-free ;— $ 
As if the Heart’s own Bird were singing 
Its morning melody. 
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Our Harrow Hall!—Oh! every spot 

Is hallow’d by some thought to me ;— 
Some praises not to be forgot, 

Some voices not to flee! 
By that oak-table ** full of years,” 


Lo« 

With antique names all o’er indited,— F 2 
Sweet music to my youthful ears,— a 
My Latin verses were recited. Cae | 


And by that old and carved door, 





My face on Sunday morn was seen, ey 
Where Byron’s face was seen of yore, Res 
And Bennet’s gentler mien. | 












I wore a charm, there needed not 

A long and wearisome delay: 
Alas! my face, thou keepest not 
Thy charm unto the present day. ” 


With lingering, slow-drawn feet, I tread ; 


Faint and dim are Memory’s eyes, i 
And like a watcher by the dead, sa 
Her hush’d calm voice replies ; 










' Bishop of Cloyne. 
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2? The boys in certain “ forms” are privileged to show themselves te the head- 
master on Sundays, and so procure an immediate dismissal to their own rooms. 








Harrow Hall. 


Yet a dying brightness beameth 
Her tearful cheek along, 

Like a mourner-bride, who dreameth 
In sadness of her marriage-song. 










































Those graven names!! Oh! while I walk 
Along the lonely-sounding Hall, 
Thy gleeful spirit seems to talk 
With every letter on the wall. 
A hundred faces brighten o’er me, 
A hundred hands spring forth to greet, 
Hope dances to her lyre before me, 
Joy throws her flowers about my feet. 


And when * I sit me down and think” 
Of all the beautiful, pure-hearted, 
Whom I have seen upon the brink 
Of Grief’s dark river, since we parted 
My heart, like a pale-child, doth shrink 
Beneath the autumn skies, 
That Sorrow’s veil should ever sink 
On boyhood’s sunny eyes ! 


© S——! with the raven hair, 
The proudly-shining brow,— 

hy voice like song upon the air, 
Where, Beautiful, art thou! 

! seek thy glad face round about, 
Like the sick man on the bed, 

His hand in darkness stretching out 
For the dear hand that’s fled. 


But summer-like upon the breeze, 
Float from the spirit’s holy land, 
The thousand sweet-loved harmonies 
Of childhood’s festal band. 
And May-eyed Gladness, beauty-stoled, 
With feet of sandal’d light, 
Singeth along the temple old, 
Of music and delight. 


How pleasant in this dreaming-place, 
Amid the Summer-gloom to lie, 
Gathering out each poet-face 
From that brown wainscot to the eye ! 
The bosom, by all glorious things 
Is softly curtain’d round ; 
The golden hues of phantom-wings 
Make twilight on the ground. 


The folded plumes of song are stirr’d 
By Memory’s balmy air, 

Like a deep-nestling Grecian bird 
Among the myrtles fair, 








% ' The Harrow boy numbers among his beautiful remembrances, the names of the 
; ever glorious priest and poet carved upon the walls of the great-hall. Lord Byron 
Says, ina letter to Moore, speaking of Sheridan,—‘‘ Don't forget that he was at 
school at Harrow, where, in my time we used to show his name—R, B.S. 1765.— 
as an honour to the walls.”’ 



































































The daylight fadeth fast, the lark 
And Memory’s light is growing dark 
Our Harrow Hall! I must away, 


Thy Greek by night,—my law by day,— 


Harrow: August 29, 1831. 


Harrow Hail. 


When some sweet Athenian girls, 
The moon-lit leaves are shaking, 

A dewy garland for their curls, 

From the green boughs taking. 
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Grey-hooded Thought the ivied door 
Of her own sanctum opens wide ; 
And beautiful along the floor, 
Walk priest and poet, side by side. 
A darkness through the portal rushes 
Like a wind—no form I see— 
Thought beneath her mantle hushes,— 
Byron !—'tis thy poesy ! 


Lord of the Cittern !—how thy finger 
Swept the chord of dreams along ; 
How it flung out, mighty singer, 
The arrows from the bow of song! 
Adown Hymettus’ thymy side, 
I seem to follow in thy track— 
Thy chieftain plume is floating wide, 
Thy quiver soundeth at thy back! 
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And bird-like from the time of bloom, 
Thy thoughts are singing unto me, 

Of Summer-night dreams on thy tomb, * 
Alone with memory ! 

Bending my face upon my knee, 
A vigil with the buried keeping, 

I sat so still and silently, 


The linnet at my feet was sleeping. 


My bird-like thoughts! how faint and weary, 
Unto the tree of Hope ye cling! 
Sick of journeyings long and dreary, 
Sit among the leaves and sing. 
The light is gone,—the light of mirth, E 
That shone into your quiet nest : Se 
Joy sitteth by the heart’s cold hearth, ae 
A silent pilgrim-guest. 
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Is hushing in the wild-flowers dim, 
Around my spirit’s hymn. 
A pale and lonely schemer ; 


I am too poor to be a dreamer ! 


R. A. W. 










? If the reader has ever visited the church-yard of Harrow, he will remember 4 
tomb commanding « fine prospect over Windsor, which the old clerk, or the 
aoe who acts as Cicerone, points out as the favourite seat of the youthful 
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THE PACHA OF MANY TALES.—No. IV. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “* THE KING’S OWN,” 
STORY OF THE SPANISH SLAVE.! 


Tue next day the Spanish slave was summoned to continue his 
narrative. 

‘ Your sublime Highness of course recollects where I left off 

esterday evening,’ commenced the slave. 

‘« Perfectly well,” replied the Pacha; ‘ you left off at the be- 
ginning of your story ; but I hope you will finish it this evening, as 
{ have already forgotten a great deal of what you said.” 

« Your Highness may recollect that I was seated 

« Yes, in our presence,” interrupted the Pacha; ‘ such was our 
condescension to a Giaour, Now go on with your story.” 

‘* With due submission to your Highness, Ll was seated on a sofa, 
between my mother Donna Celia and my mistress, Donna Clara.” 

“ “ Very true; I recollect now that you were.” 

A hand clasped i in the hand of each.” 

«« Exactly,” replied the Pacha, impatiently. 

« And was about to tell a story of my own invention, to deceive 
the old lady my mother.” 

‘ Anna Senna! Curses on your mother!” cried the Pacha, in an 
angry tone. ‘* Sit down and continue your story. Is a Pacha 
nothing? Is the lion to be chafed by a jackal? Wallah el Nebi! 
By ¢ tod and the Prophet ! do you laugh at my beard ?—The story.” 

‘** The story requested by your Highness, ” replied the slave, with 
great coolness, ‘* was commenced in the following words :— 


%” 





What occurred during my infancy, my dearest mother, I do not recol- 
lect; but I can retrace to the age of seven years, when I found myself in 
company with a number of others, from the squalling infant of a few days 
old, up to about my own age. I also recollect that our fare was indifle- 
rent, and our punishment severe. 

** Poor child!” exclaimed Donna Celia, pressing my hand which was 
still locked in hers. I continued there until the age of ten, when an old 
lady, who came to the asylum, took a fancy to me; for I often heard it 
remarke d, that I was a very handsome hoy, although I have rather grown 
out of ny good looks lately, Clara. 

A pressure of my other hand, and a negative smile, was the answer ; 
and I proceeded— 

The old lady Donna Isabella, who was of the noble family of Guzman, 
wanted a page, and intended to bring me up in that capacity. She « -arried 
me to her house, where I was clad in a fancy dress. I used to sit by her 
side on the carpet, and run upon any message which might be required ; 
in fact, I was a sort of human bell, calling up every body and fetching 
every thing that was wanted; but I was well fed, and very proud of a 
little d; uger, which I wore in my girdle. The only part of my education 
to which | objected, was learning to read and write from a priest, who 
was domiciled in the f, umily, and who had himse lf as great an aversion to 
teaching, as I had to learning. Had the affair rested entirely between 
us, We might have arranged matters so as to please both parties ; but 








} Continued from p, #25. Vol. I. 
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as the old lady used to prove my acquirements by making me read to her, 
as she knotted, we neither of us could help fulfilling our engagements, 
By dint of bullying and beating, at last I was sufficiently enlightened to be 
able to read a romance to my mistress, or answer an invitation-note in the 
negative or affirmative. My mistress had two nieces who lived with her, 
both nearly grown up when I entered the family. They taught me dan- 
cing for their own amusement, as well as many other things, and by their 
care I improved very much, even in reading and writing. Although a 
child, I had a pleasure in being taught by two pretty girls. But it is ne- 
cessary that I should be more particular in my description of these two 
young ladies. The eldest, whose name was Donna Emilia, was of a pro- 
dent, sedate description, always cheerful but never boisterous ; she con- 
stantly smiled, but seldom, if ever, indulged in a laugh. The youngest, 
Donna Teresa, was very diflerent—joyous and light-hearted, frank and 
confiding in her temper, generous in disposition: her faults arose from 
an excess of every feeling—a continual running into extremes. Never 
were two sisters more fond of each other: it appeared as if the difference 
between their dispositions but added to their attachment. The serious 
character of the elder was roused to playfulness by the vivacity of the 
younger, and the extravagance of the younger was kept in due bounds 
by the prudence of the eldest. Asa child I liked Donna Emilia, but I 
was devotedly fond of Donna Teresa. 

I had been three years in this situation, when legal business required 
the presence of Donna Isabella at Madrid. The young ladies, who were 
both very handsome, and remarkably like each other in person, were 
much admired by the cavaliers. Two had gained the victory over the 
rival candidates—Don Perez was the favoured suitor of Donna Emilia, 
while Don Florez was proud to wear the chains of the lively Teresa. 
Donna Isabella had, however, no intention that her nieces should quit her 
for the present, and aware, by the serenading which took place every 
night, that there were pretenders to her nieces’ smiles, she hastened back 
to Seville sooner than she had intended. 

Although I had not been trusted by either, I had an idea of what was 
going on; but with more prudence than most boys of my age, I made no 
remarks either to my mistress, or to the young ladies. We had returned 


to Seville about a month, when Donna Emilia called me aside and said, 
‘** Pedro, can you keep a secret?” 


I told her—** Yes, if I was paid for it.” 

‘** And what do you want to induce you to keep it, you little miser?” 

I replied—** From her, only a kiss.” 

She called me a little rogue, gave me the kiss, and then told me, that a 
cavalier would be under the window a little after vesper bell, and that l 
must give him a billet, which she put into my hand. Of course, having 
received my payment beforehand, I consented. At the time mentioned 
I looked out of the gate, and perceiving a cavalier under the window, 
: ee him,—** What ho, Senhor, what is it you expect from a fair 
ady?”’ 

‘** A billet, my little page,’’ replied he. 

‘** Then here you have it,” replied I, pulling it out of my vest. He put 
a doubloon in my hand, and immediately disappeared. 

I liked the gold very much, but I preferred the other payment more. I 
put the money into my pocket, and returned to the house. I had hardly 
come into the hall, when Donna Teresa, the other young lady, accosted 
me.—** Pedro, I have been looking for you—Can you keep a secret?” 

‘* Yes, if L am paid for it,” replied I, as before. 

‘** And what must it be that will keep that little tongue of yours from 
chattering?” 

‘**From you,” replied I, ‘‘ it must be a kiss.” 
“Oh! you little manikin—I’ll give you twenty ;’’ and she did s0, 
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yntil she almost took away my breath. ‘* And now,” said she, ** there is 
a Senhor waiting below for a note, which you must take him.” 1 took 
the note, and when | came to the gate, found a cavalier there, as she 
mentioned. —*‘ Oh, Senhor,” said I, ** what are you waiting for, is ita 
billet-doux from a sweet lady?” 

“Itis, my pretty boy,” answered he. 

‘¢ Perhaps this will interest you,” replied I, handing him the note. He 
snatched it from me, and would have departed,—* Senhor,” said I, ** 1 
cannot allow my mistress to be affronted. Her favours are beyond all 
price, but still they are always coupled with gold. Since you are so 
poor, and gold must pass, here is a piece for you,”—and I offered him the 
doubloon which I had received from the other cavalier. 

‘** You are a witty boy,”’ replied he, ** and have corrected my negligence, 
for it was nothing more, I assure you.—Add this to the other,’’—and he 
put a quarter-doubloon in my hand and disappeared. 1 returned to the 
house, and as I had been some time away from my mistress, | went into 
the saloon—where she was sitting alone. 

‘** Pedro, come hither child, you know how good I have been to you, 
and how carefully [have brought vou up. Now tell me, can you keep a 
secret !’’—** Yes, madam,” replied IL, ‘** L can keep yours, for it ismy duty.” 

‘“*That’s a good child ; well then, [ have an idea that my two nieces are 
followed by some of the gay cavaliers, who saw them at Madrid, and I 
wish you to find out if it is true.—Do you understand ?’ 

“Oh, yes, madam,” replied L; ‘I do pertectly.” 

“ Well then, do you watch,—and Pedro, here are two reals for you, to 
buy sugar-plums.”’ 

Thus did I enter in one day into the real occupation of a page. I 
added the two reals to the gold, and, as you may suppose, meant to serve 
asI was paid. But as | found out afterwards, | had made a terrible mis- 
take with the two billet-doux. That of Donna Emilia, I had given to 
Don Florez, who was Donna Teresa’s admirer; that of Donna Teresa, } 
had given to Don Perez, who was the lover of Donna Emilia; but I had 
better explain to you before I go on, what did not come to my knowledge 
until the denouement took place. Don Perez, the lover of Emilia, was a 
young man who was entitled to large property, at the death of an uncle, to 
whom he was heir by entail. Don Florez, on the contrary, was in pos- 
session of a splendid fortune, and able to choose for himself. From fear 
of discovery, the notes were both in a disguised hand, and not signed by 
the respective christian names of the ladies. Donna Emilia’s ran thus :-— 
‘I found your note in the spot agreed, but my aunt has taken away the 
key of the shrubbery, and is I believe suspicious.—-Why are you 50 
urgent ’—I trust your affection, like mine, will but increase fromdelay. It 
will be impossible to meet you to-night ; but I have entered the page in my 
service, and will write soon.”” That of Donna Teresa, which I put in the 
hands of Don Perez, ran as follows :—*‘ I can no longer refuse your soli- 
citations for an interview. My aunt has locked up the shrubbery, but if 
you have courage enough to scale the garden-wall, [ will meet you in the 
saloon which opens upon the garden; but not a word must be said, as 
the servants are continually passing the door—neither can we have a 
light—I must trust to your honour.” 

_Don Perez was delighted at Donna Emilia’s having at last yielded to 
his intreaties for a meeting; and Don Florez, as much annoyed at the 
reserved conduct of his mistress, went home accusing her of coquetry. At 
the appointed hour, Don Perez met his supposed mistress in the saloon. 

he two sisters were confidantes, and as I was in their secret, they made 
no scruple of talking before me. The next day, when their aunt left the 
room, they began arguing upon the personal merits of the respective 
Cavaliers. After a cood-humoured controversy, they appealed to me. 
“ Come Pedro,” said Teresa, ** you shall decide—Which do you think 
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“Why,” answered I, ** I think that your senhor is, for a fair man, the 
handsomest I ever saw—but still the beautiful dark eyes of the Donny 
Emilia’s cavalier are equally prepossessing.”’ 

‘¢ Why, Pedro, you have mistaken the two,” said Emilia, ‘it is Doy 
Perez, the fair one, who is my admirer, and the dark senhor is Do 
Florez, who is in love with my sister.” I perceived that I had made 
mistake when I delivered the notes, and Teresa coloured up. But I had 
sense enough to answer—‘‘ Very true, madam, you are right, I now reco}. 
lect that I am confounding the two.” 

Shortly afterwards the aunt came into the room, and Teresa quitted 
it, beckoning me to follow her. As soon as I had joined her, she said, 
‘* Now, Pedro, tell the truth: did you not make the mistake that you 
stated, and deliver my note to the fair cavalier, Don Perez.” 

LT answered, ‘* that [ had, as I had already delivered Emilia’s note to the 
dark gentleman.” Donna Teresa put her hands over her face and wept 
bitterly,—‘* Pedro, you must now keep this secret, for it is of the greatest 
importance.—My God, what will become of me,” cried she, and for 
some time she was in the greatest distress: at last she wiped her eyes, and 
after much reflection, she took up paper and wrote a note.—** Pedro, take 
this note to the direction ; recollect it is for the dark cavalier that it is in- 
tended. Teresa had read the note of Emilia to Don Perez, which had 
been received by Don Florez—in consequence her present note ran thus: 
—** You may think me harsh for having refused to see you last night, but 
I was afraid. Do not accuse me with trifling with your feelings, I will 
meet you in the saloon that leads to the garden, which was last night 
occupied ; come at ten this evening.” 

I went out with the note and gave it into the hands of Don Florez. 
** My dear boy, tell Donna Teresa I will not fail; I know now why she 
could not receive me last night ; I only hope I may be as fortunate as Don 
Perez.” He put a doubloon in my hand, and I went away. I had not 
quitted the street when I met Don Perez. 

‘* Hah, my little page, this is indeed lucky ; just step to my rooms while 
I write a note; to Donna Emilia.” I did so, and he gave me a quarter- 
doubloon as before. ‘* I thank you, Senhor,” replied I; ‘‘ what with the 
doubloons of Don Florez and your quarter-doubloons, I shall soon be a 
rich man.” 

‘* How say you,” replied he, “ Don Florez give you doubloons—then he 
spoils the market; but I must not allow him to pay you better than I do, 
or I shall not be served so faithfully.—Here’s a doubloon and a half, 
which, with what you have already received, will make the accounts 
square.” IT made my bow, and with many thanks withdrew. 

Young as I was, I had an idea that something had occurred at the 
mistaken meeting of last night, which seriously affected Donna Teresa. 
As I! was much more partial to her than to her sister, I resolved not to 
deliver the note of Don Perez to Emilia, until I had consulted Donna 
Teresa. On my return, I beckoned her into her chamber, and told her 

the answer of Don Florez, with his observation, ‘‘ that he hoped he 
should be as fortunate as Don Perez was last night.” She coloured 
with shame and vexation; and I then told her how I had met Don Perez, 
and what had passed. I then gave her the note and asked whether I 
should deliver it or not. She hastily tore it open—it ran as follows :— 
** How can I sufliciently express my gratitude to my adored Emilia, for 
her kindness to me last night. Tell me, dearest angel, when am I to have 
the pleasure of meeting you again in the saloon. Till you once more 
grant me the favour, life will be a blank.” 

‘** Pedro,” said she, ‘‘ you have indeed done me a service—you have 
been my preserver. How can I ever repay you?” 

** Give me a double allowance of kisses, this time,” replied I. 

“fT will give you a thousand,” answered she, and she kissed and 
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blessed me while tears ran down her cheek ; she then took some paper, 
and imitating the hand-writing, wrote as follows :—‘‘I must submit to 
your wishes, Donna Emilia; and while your sister blesses Don Florez, 
must yield to the severity of your disposition. Still I hope tbat you will 
relent—l am very miserable; write to me, if you have any love still 
remaining for your adorer, Perez.” ' 

** Take this to Emilia, my sweet child.—W hat can I do to reward you ?” 

‘‘Why you must take care of my money,”’ said I, ** for if my mistress 
finds it out, I shall never be able to tell how I came by it.”’” She smiled 
mournfully as she received my doubloons, and locked them up in a 
trinket box. ‘* I will add to your wealth, Pedro,’”’ said she. 

‘‘No,” replied I, *‘only kisses from you.” I told her why her aunt 
gave me the two reals, and we separated. I delivered the note to Donna 
Emilia, who in the aftervoon put an answer into my hand; but I would 
not act without Donna Teresa knowing what took place, and it occurred 
to me, that it would be very possible to repair the mischief, which my 
mistake had occasioned. I therefore took it to Donna Teresa, and told 
her what I thought. ** My dear Pedro, you are indeed a treasure to me,” 
replied Teresa. 

She opened Emilia’s note, which ran as follows:—** You accuse me of 
unkindness, which | do not deserve. Heaven knows my heart is but too 
vielding. I will arrange a.meeting as soon as I possibly can; butas I 
before said, my aunt is suspicious, and I cannot make up my mind, like 
Teresa, to run the risque of discovery.” 

Teresa tore up this note, and wrote as follows:—‘* If a woman has 
the misfortune to yield too much to the solicitations of her lover, he 
becomes arrogant, and claims as a right, what only can be received as 
a favour. I consider that what passes in darkness, should remain as secret 
in the breast, and as silent in the tongue. I now tell you candidly, 
that I shall consider it as an Insult, if ever you refer to the meeting of 
last night; and to punish you for your arrogant request of another, shall 
treat you with the same reserve as before. Recollect that the least inti- 
mation of it, however private we may be, will be the signal of your dis- 
missal. At the same time, expecting implicit obedience to this command, 
I shall punish you no further, if you offend not again. When I feel in- 
clined to see you, I will let you know. Till then, Yours, &c.” 

[ took this note to Don Perez, whom I found at his lodgings drinking in 
company with Don Florez, for they had no secrets from each other. 
Perez opened the note, and appeared a little astonished.—** Read this, 
Florez,” said he, ‘‘ and tell me if woman is not a riddle.” 

‘** Well, now I like her spirit,”’ replied Florez, ‘‘some women would 
have been dying with apprehension at your leaving them: she, on the 
contrary, considers that you are under greater obligations than before ; 
and assumes her dominion over you. I recommend you to comply with 
her injunctions, if you wish to retain her love.” 

‘1 don’t know but what you are right, Florez; and as we are lords and 
masters after marriage, it is but fair, that they should hold their uninter- 
rupted sway before. I feel more attached to her than ever, and if she 
chooses to play the tyrant, why she shall. It shows her good sense ; for 
keeping us off, is the only way to induce us to go on.” 

I returned home, delivering a note from Don-Perez to Emilia, stating 
his intention to abide by her wishes, and stated to Donna Teresa all that 
had passed between the cavaliers. 

‘Thanks to your prudence and sagacity, my dear little Pedro, all as 
vet is well; but it may yet be discovered; for I will now coulide to you, 
that the tenderness last night, intended for Don Florez, was by your 
mistake, and the darkness and silence prescribed at the meeting, lavished 
upon my sister’s admirer. But all will I trust be well, and I shall not 
suller for an unintentional misfortune.” 
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That evening Don Florez was received by Teresa in the saloon ; anj 
the next morning, I was sitting as usual by my mistress, when she asked, 
‘* Well, Pedro, have you discovered any thing ?” 

‘* Yes, madam,” replied I. 

** And what is it, child?” 

““ Why, madam, a gentleman asked me to give a letter, but LT would not.” 

** Who was it for, child?” 

** 1 don’t know, madam, for I refused to take it in my hand.” 

“ Well, Pedro, you were right; the next time he offers you a letter 
take it, and bring it to me.” 

‘* | will, madam,” said I. ‘‘ Here are two reals for you, child—have 
you spent the last I gave you?” 

I left the room—when Donna Emilia met me outside, and put a note 
into my hand for Don Perez. I first took it to my friend Teresa, who 
opened it :—** At last my affection has borne down my resolution, and | 
consent to see you. There is no other way but in the saloon. 
ful not to offend me, or it will be for the last time.” 

**This may go, Pedro,” said Teresa, *‘ and you may call at Don Florez’ 
lodgings as you pass by.” 

I delivered the note to Don Perez, and before he had finished it, Don 
Florez entered the room.—‘** Congratulate me, my dear friend,” said he, 
** | was received as kindly as I could wish.” 

** And my fair one has not taken long to relent,’ answered Perez, “ for 
I have an appointment with her this evening. Pedro, tell your mistress, 
that I do not write, but that I bless her for her kindness, and shall not 
fail to meet her.—Do you understand '—Well, what are you waiting for! 
Oh! you little rogue, I understand,” and he threw me a doubloon.— 
‘** Florez, you give that boy too much money, and I am obliged to do the 
same.”’ Florez laughed, and I again took my departure. 

Thus did 1 continue in my vocation for some time, when the’old lady 
fell sick and died. She divided her fortune between her two nieces, and 
as they were now independent, they married their respective lovers; 
but the old lady forgot to mention me in her will, and I should have been 
turned adrift on the world, had it not been for Donna Teresa, who imme- 
diately appointed me as her own attendant. Iwas as happy as before, 
although no more doubloons fell into my hands, after the marriages took 
place. It appears that Don Perez was so much afraid of offending Donna 
Emilia, that he never ventured to speak of the meeting, which he sup- 
posed he had had with her in the saloon, until after marriage : then, feel- 
ing himself quite at liberty, he had laughed at her on the subject. Donna 
Emilia was all astonishment, declared most positively that it had not 
taken place ; and although he at first ridiculed the idea of her denial, 
yet recollecting that he still had her notes in his possession, he brought 
them out, and showed her the one, in which she had prohibited him from 
speaking on the subject. Donna Emilia protested that it was not her 
writing, and was confounded at the apparent mystery. She stated that 
Teresa had agreed to meet Don Florez in the saloon that night. 

‘**On the contrary,” replied Don Perez, “he received a letter from 
Donna Teresa, refusing him a meeting, at the same time that I received 
this from you, giving me the assignation.” 

Donna Emilia burst int@tears. ** I see how it is,” replied she, ‘** the page 
by mistake has given the note which I wrote you to Don Florez, and 
Teresa's note fell into your hands. You have taken an unworthy ad- 
vantage of the circumstance, and have met my sister. Never make me 
believe, Don Perez, that you were not aware of the mistake, when she 
received you in the saloon—or that she could not distinguish you from 
Don Florez. Cruel sister, thus to rob me of my happiness! Treacher- 
ous Don Perez, thus to betray your friend and me!” 


Don Perez tried all he could to pacify his wife, but in vain. Her 
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jealousy, her pride, aud her conscientious scruples were roused, and she 


would not listen to any reasoning or protestations. Although he was 
almost certain, that the fact was as his wife had stated, he determined to 
make sure by referring to me. He came to Don Florez’ house, and 
after staying a little while with him and his wife, during which he ap- 
peared so uneasy that they asked him whether he was unwell,- he went 
away, making a sign for me to follow him. He then entered into all the 
particulars, and asked me about the delivery of the notes. I took it for 
granted, that an explanation had taken place between him and his wife— 
my only object was to save Donna Teresa. 

‘** Senhor, whether what Donna Emilia says is true, I know not,” re- 
plied 1; ** but, that it was not Donna Teresa who met you, I can certify, 
jor | was in her room with her that night till she went to bed, playing 
at piquet for sugar-plums.” : 

‘*Then who could it be,”’ observed he. 

‘1 know not, senhor, for I did not go down stairs, where my mistress 
was. because she had sent me to bed, and I knew that I should have been 
scolded for being up. Therefore I cannot say whether Donna Emilia 
was with you or not.” 

Don Perez meditated some time, and then came to the conclusion that 
his wife was ashamed of having been too indulgent to him in an unguarded 
moment, and would not acknowledge it. Still he was far from being 
satisfied. He returned home to explain what he had gathered to his 
wife, but found that she had left the house some time before, without 
stating whither she was going. Assoonas Don Perez left the house, I 
hastened to my mistress, to acquaint her with what had passed, and what 
i had told him. 

‘I thank you for your kind intention, Pedro, but I am afraid that all 
will be discovered. It is a judgment on me for my folly and indisere- 
tion.” 

In the mean time, Donna Emilia, who had taken refuge in a neigh- 
bouring convent, sent for Don Florez. He found her in the convent- 
parlour in tears. Convinced by her jealousy, that her sister had an at- 
tachment to Don Perez, and that there had been a mutual understanding, 
she stated to Don Florez the whole of the circumstances, and pointing 
out to him how treacherously they both had been treated, acquainted him 
with her intention to retire from the world. 

Don Florez, stirred to madness by the information, exclaimed—* It was 
for this, then, that she put me off on that night, and was kind to me the 
next. Cursed dupe that [ have been; but, thank heaven, it is not too 
late to be revenged. Don Perez, you shall pay dearly for this.” So 
saying, he quitted Donna Emilia, uncertain whether he should first wreak 
his vengeance upon Don Perez or his wife. But this point was soon 
decided, for at the convent gate he encountered Don Perez, who had 
been informed whither his wife had retreated. 

‘You are the person I have been anxiously wishing to see, Don 
Perez—treacherous villain, void of all honour.” 

‘*Not so, Don Florez. Iam an unfortunate man, who is half mad by 
a cruel mistake which has occurred. Recall your words, for they are 
unjust.” 

‘1 do not intend to recall them, but to assert the truth with the point 
ofmy rapier. If you are not as great a coward, as you are a villain, you 
will follow me.” 

“Such language will admit of no reply. Iam at your service,” cried 
Don Perez. 

The two brothers-in-law walked in silence, until they reached a field hard 
by, where they threw off their cloaks, and fought with the fury of demons. 

ictory was decided in favour of Don Perez; his sword passed through 
the heart of his adversary, who never spoke again. Don Perez viewed 
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the body with a stern countenance, wiped his sword, took up his cloak, 
and walked straight to the house of Don Florez. ‘ Donna Teresa” 
said he, (I only was present,) ‘I call upon you, as you value salvation 
in the day of judgment, to tell me the truth. Was it you, that, by an 
unfortunate mistake, I met one night in the saloon; and were those ¢a- 
resses, intended for Don Florez, bestowed upon me ?” 

There was a wildness, a ferocity in his air that frightened her; she 
stammered out at last—‘‘ for my sins, it is true; but you know, too well, 
that I never was false in heart, although when [ found out my mistake, ] 
attempted to conceal my indiscretion.” 

‘Had you, madam, been as virtuous as your sister, all this mischief 
would not have happened—and your husband would not now be lying a 
corpse, by the hand of his brother.” 

Donna Teresa fainted at the intelligence, and Don Perez immediately 
quitted the house. I hastened to her assistance, and succeeded in restor- 
ing her to life. 

** It is but too true,” saidshe, mournfully ; ‘‘ crime will always meet with 
punishment, in this world, or in the next. By permitting my love to 
overcome the dictates of virtue, by being too fond of my husband, I have 
murdered him. Oh God! I have murdered him, and rendered the lives 
of two others, as much a burthen to them as my own will ever be. My 
poor, dear sister, where is she?”’ 

I tried all my powers of consolation, but in vain: all she requested was 
that I would find out where her sister was, and let her know. I set off 
upon my melancholy task, and met the people bearing in the body of Don 
Florez. IL shuddered as it passed by, when I recollected how principal a 
part IL had acted in the tragedy. I soon gained the information, and 
brought it to Donna Teresa. She dressed herself in deep mourning, and 
desiring me to follow her, Knocked at the convent gate, and requesting to 
see the superior, was admitted. The superior came out of the parlour 
to receive her, not wishing that any one should enter, while Donna Emi- 
lia was in such a state of misery and despair. 

‘*Itis my sister that I come to see, madam, and I must not be refused; 
lead me to her, and be witness of the scene, if you please.” 

The superior, who was not aware that Emilia would have refused to 
see Donna Teresa, led the way, and we were ushered into the presence of 
Emilia, who, looking up as Donna Teresa entered, turned away from her 
as if in abhorrence. 

‘* Emilia,” said my mistress, ‘‘we are born of the same mother, we 
have lived as children, and we have grown up together; never did we 
have a secret from each other, till this unfortunate mistake occurred. On 
my knees, I request you to listen to me, and to believe what I say.” 

** Plead your cause with your husband, Teresa; it is more necessary to 
pacify him than me.” 

** I have no husband, Emilia; he is now pleading his own cause with 
God—for he has fallen by the sword of yours.” 

Donna Emilia started. 

‘** Yes, Emilia, dear, dear sister, it is but too true, and still more true, 
that you have caused his death. Do not kill me too, Emilia, by refusing 
to believe what I declare, as I hope for eternal salvation,—that I never 
was aware of the mistake, until the boy discovered it to me, on the 
ensuing day. If you knew the shame, the vexation, the fear of discovery, 
which racked my frame, when I was but too sure of it, you would forgive 
my having tried to hide a fault, the knowledge of which would have 
made others miserable, as well as me. Say you believe me—say you for- 
give me, Emilia, Oh! Emilia, cannot you forgive a sister?” 

Emilia answered not, and Teresa clinging to her knees, and embracing 
them, sobbed hysterically. At this moment, Don Perez, who had ob- 
tained admittance to see his wife, came into the room, and walking up te 
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the part in which the two unfortunate ladies remained in the attitudes 
described, said,—‘** You, Teresa, who have been the original cause of this 
unhappy business, I mean not to reproach again. Your punishment has 
been greater than your offence. It is to you, madam, I must address my- 
self, who, by not believing in the words of truth, have caused me to sla 
my dearest friend and brother, and after having unwittingly wounded him 
in the tenderest point, add to the injury by taking away his life. Are you 
yet satisfied, madam? Are you satisfied with having embittered my days 
by your injustice and unworthy suspicions—by having reduced your un- 
fortunate, yet not guilty sister, to the state of an unhappy, lonely woman, 
now suing in vain for pardon at your fect; by having been the occasion 
of the death of your brother by marriage—her husband and my friend? 
Say, madam, are you yet satisfied, or will you have more victims to your 
unbelief?” 

Emilia answered not, but continued with her face averted. 

** Be it so, then, madam ;” replied Don Perez; and, before any one was 
aware of his intention, he drew his sword and fei. upon it. ‘* Now, Emi- 
lia, let the sacrifice of my life be a proof to you of my severity. As I 
hope for pardon, I have told the truth;” and Don Perez fell on his 
back, and was dead. 

Emilia started round when he fell, and threw herself down by his side, 
in horror and amazement. The film that passion had thrown over her 
eyes was removed, as she witnessed the last melancholy result of her un- 
belief. When Don Perez ceased speaking, she threw herself on his 
body, in an agony of grief.——‘* I do, IL do believe—Perez, 1 do, I do! 
Oh! indeed Ido believe—speak to me, Perez—O God, he is dying!— 
Sister, Teresa, come, come, he'll speak to you—he’s not angry with you— 
Sister, sister, speak—Oh God! Oh God! screamed the unhappy woman, 
he’s dead—-and I have murdered him ;”—and she dashed her head upon 
the floor. Teresa hastened to her sister, and held her in her arms, while 
the tears poured fast. It was sometime before reason resumed her seat ; 
at last, exhausted by the violence of her feelings, she was relieved with a 
flood of tears. 

** Who is it?—you, Teresa—kind sister, whom I have used so ill—I do 
believe you—I do believe, Teresa ; God forgive me! kiss me, sister, and 
say that you forgive me—for am I not punished?”’ 

** It is all my fault,” answered Teresa, bursting into tears: ‘‘ Oh! how 
wicked, how foolish, have I been.” 

** No, no, sister, your fault is small, compared to mine; you allowed 
your passion to overcome you, but it arose from an excess of love, the 
best feeling in our nature—the only remnant of Heaven left us since our 
fall. I too have allowed my passion to overcome me; but whence has it 
arisen—from hatred and jealousy, feelings which were implanted by de- 
mons, and which create a hell, wherever they command. But it is done, 
and repentance comes too late.” 

The unfortunate sisters embraced each other and mingled their tears 
together ; and I hardly need say, that the Lady Abbess and I could not 
restrain our meed of pity at the affecting scene. As the evening closed 
they separated, each to attend to the same mournful duty, of watching by 
the bodies of their husbands, and bedewing them with their tears. A few 
days after the interments took place, Emilia sent for her sister, and 
after an affectionate interview, took the veil in the convent to which 
she had retired — endowing the church with her property. Donna 
Teresa did not take the veil; but employed herself in the more active 
duties of charity and benevolence—but she gradually wasted away—her 
heart was broken. I stayed with her for three years, when she died, leav- 
ing a considerable sum to me, and the remainder of her wealth to bene- 
ficent institutions. This is about five years ago, since when I have been 
living on the property, which is nearly all expended by my extravagance. 
The stigma on my birth is, however, the only subject which has weighed 
October, 1831.—VOL. 11. NO. VI. L 
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upon my spirits—this is providentially removed, and I trust that I shafl 
not disgrace the mother, who has so kindly acknowledged me, or the dear 
girl who has honoured this faulty person with her attachment. 

My mother and Clara thanked me when I had concluded my narrative, 
and we remained until a late hour entering upon family affairs, and p!an- 
ning for the future. My mother informed me that upon the estates she had 
only a life interest, as they were entailed, and would revert to a couzin; 
but that she had laid by a considerable sum of money, intending it as a 
dowry for my Clara, and that she hoped to increase it before she died, 
As I was anxious to quit Seville, where I feared daily discovery, I pro- 
posed that we should retire to the estate near Carthagena, by which not 
only a considerable expence would be saved, but I should feel more happy 
in the company of Clara and herself. My mother and my intended gladly 
consented to the proposal, not only for the above reasons, but because she 
was aware that the questions which might be asked about me would tend 
to the injury of her character. In less than a fortnight the establishment 
at Seville was broken up, and we retired tothe country, where lL was made 
happy by the possession of my Clara. I now considered myself as secure 
from any discovery, and although I had led a life of duplicity, meant by 
future good conduct to atone for the past. Whether Donna Celia was 
my mother or not, I felt towards her as if she was, and after some time 
from habit considered it as an established fact. My Clara was as kind 
and endearing as I could desire, and for five years I was as happy as 1 
could wish. But it was not to last; [was to be punished for my deceit. 
My marriage with Clara, and the mystery attached to my birth, which 
was kept secret, had irritated the heir of the estate, who had been in 
hopes, by marrying Clara himself, to secure the personal as well as the 
real property. We occasionally met, but we met with rancour in our 
hearts, for | resented his behaviour towards me. Fearful of discovery, I 
had never paid any attention to music since my marriage; I had always 
pretended that I could not sing. Even my wife was not aware of my 
talent ; and although latterly I had no fear of the kind, yet as I had 
always stated my inability, I did not choose to bring forth a talent, the 
reason for concealing which IE could not explain, even to my wife and 
mother, without acknowledging the deception of which I had been guilty. 

lt happened that one evening at a large party I met my cousin, the 
heir of the entailed estates. We were very joyous and merry, and had 
drank a good deal more than usual. The wine was powerful, and had 
taken effect upon most of us. Singing was introduced, and the night 
passed merrily away, more visitors occasionally dropping in. My cousin 
was much elated with wine, and made several ill-natured remarks, which 
were meant for me. I took no notice for some time, but as he continued, 
L answered with such spirit, as to arouse his indignation. My own blood 
boiled, but the interference of mutual friends pacified us for the time ; 
and we renewed our applications to the bottle. My cousin was called 
upon for a song—he had a fine voice, and considerable execution, and 
was much applauded. 

** Now, then,” said he, in an ironical tone, “ perhaps Don Pedro will 
oblige the company; although perhaps the real way to oblige them will 
be by not attempting that of which he is not capable.” 

Stung with this sarcasm, and flushed with wine, I forgot my prudence. 
Suatching the guitar from him, after a prelude which created the great- 
est astonishment of all present, I commenced one of my most successful 
airs: I sang it in my best style, and it electrified the whole party. Shouts 
proclaimed my victory, and the defeat of my relative. Some embraced 
me in their enthusiasm, and all loudly encored ; but as soon as there was 
a moment’s silence, I heard a voice behind me observe—‘ Either that is 
the monk Anselmo’s voice, or the devil’s.” 

I started at the words, and turned round to the speaker, but he had 
mingled with the crowd, and L could not discover who it was. J per- 
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ceived that my rélative had followed him on ; and I now cursed my own 
imprudence. As soon as I could, I made my escape from the company, 
and returned home. As I afterwards found out, my relative had imme- 
diately communicated with the person who had made the observation. 
He was one of the priests who knew me at Seville. From him, my 
cousin gained the information that brother Anselmo had left the convent 
about five years ago, and nothaving returned, it was thought that an acci- 
dent had happened to him. But a discovery had since been made, which 
led them to suppose, that brother Anselmo had, for some time, been 
carrying on a system of deception. You may remember I stated, that 
when I resumed my worldly apparel to introduce myself as the son of 
Donna Celia, I changed the dress at my lodgings. I locked up my friar’s 
dress and the false tonsure in the chest, intending to have returned, and 
destroyed it; but I quite forgot it, and left Seville with the key of my 
lodgings in my pocket. The landlord waited until his rent was due, 
when, not hearing any thing of me, he broke open the door and found the 
chest. This he opened, and discovered the false tonsure and friar’s gown, 
Knowing the monastic order to which it belonged, and suspecting some 
mischief, he took it to our convent, and all the habits of the monks being 
numbered in the inside, it was immediately recognized as mine: the false 
tonsure also betrayed that LI must have been breaking through the rules 
of my order, and the most rigorous search after me was made for some 
time without success. Possessed of this information, my vindictive rela- 
tive repaired to Seville to ascertain the exact date of my quitting the con- 
vent, and found that it was about a fortnight previous to Donna Celia 
having quitted Seville. He then repaired to the landlord for further in- 
formation. The landlord stated that the lodgings had been taken by a 
monk, for his brother, who had occupied them. He described the brother's 
person, which exactly corresponded with mine; and my relation was con- 
vinced that the monk Anselmo and Don Pedro were one and the same 
person. He immediately gave notice to the Inquisition. In the mean 
time, I was in the greatest consternation. TI felt that I should be dis- 
covered, and reflected upon my conduct. IL had lately abjured all deceit, 
and had each day gained a step in the path of virtue. I acknowledged 
with bitterness, that I deserved all that threatened me, and that sooner 
or later, vice will meet with its reward. Had I at first made known my 
situation to Donna Celia, she would have had interest enough, (believ- 
ing me to be her son), to have obtained a dispensation of my vows. 
I then might have boldly faced the world—but one act of duplicity re- 
quired another to support it, and thus had I entangled myself in a snare, 
by which I was to be entrapped at last. But it was not for myself that I 
cared; it was for my wife whom I doted on—for my mother, (or supposed 
mother), to whom it would be the bitterness of death. The thoughts of 
rendering others miserable as well as myself drove me to distraction— 
and how to act I knew not. 

After much reflection, I resolved as a last resource, to throw myse!f 
upon the generosity of my adversary; for although inimical to me, he 
bore a high character as a Spanish cavalier. I desired to be informed 
the moment that he returned from Seville; and when the intelligence 
came, | immediately repaired to his house, and requested an audience. I 
was admitted, when Don Alvarez, for that was his name, addressed me. 

“You wish to speak with me, Don Pedro—there are others at your 
house by this time, who wish to speak with you.” 

I guessed that he meant the officers of the Inquisition, but pretending 
not to understand the remark, I answered him: ‘* Don Alvarez, the 
enmity that vou have invariably shown towards me has, I am sure, pro- 
ceeded from the affront, which you consider that your noble family has 
received, by your consin having formed an alliance with one of unknown 
parentage. I have long borne with your pointed insults, out of respect for 
her who gave me birth; [am now about to throw myself upon your 
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generosity, and probably when I inform you, that I am the unhappy 
issue of the early amour of Donna Celia, (which of course you have 
heard of), I may then claim your compassion, if vot your friendship, from 
having at least some of the same noble blood in my veins.” 

‘‘T was not indeed aware of it,” replied Don Alvarez, with agitation ; 
‘* ] would to heaven you had confided in me before.” 

“Perhaps it would have been better,” replied I, ‘‘ but permit me to 
prove my assertions.” I then stated my having been the friar Anselmo, 
the discovery of my birth by accident, and the steps which I had taken, 
‘“*T am aware,”’ continued I, ** that | have been much to blame, but my 
love for Donna Clara made me regardless of consequences. Your unfor- 
tunate enmity induced me, in an unguarded moment, to expose myself, 
and it will probably end in my destruction.” 

‘* 1 acknowledge the truth of your remark, and that no power can save 
you. I lament it, Don Pedro; but what is done cannot he undone. Even 
now the officers of the Inquisition are at your house.” As he uttered 
these words, a loud knocking at the door announced that they had fol- 
lowed me. ‘* This must not be, Don Pedro,” said Don Alvarez, ‘step 
this way.” He opened a pannel, and desired me to go in—and he hardly 
had time to shut it before the officers came into the room. 

** You have him here, Don Alvarez, have you not?” enquired the chief, 

** No, unfortunately,” replied he, ‘* I tried to detain him, but suspect- 
ing some discovery he forced his way out, sword in hand, and has gone } 
do not Know in what direction; but he cannot be far—saddle all the 
horses in my stable and pursue the sacrilegious wretch. I would sacri- 
fice half my wordly wealth, that he should not escape my vengeance.” 

As Don Alvarez was the informant, and uttered these words with the 
apparent violence of rage, the inquisitors had no suspicion, but hastened 
to comply with his request. As soon as they had departed, he opened 
the pannel and let me out. 

‘**So far, Don Pedro, have I proved the sincerity of my assertion ; 
but now, what remains to be done?” 

** But one thing, Don Alvarez, to conceal the truth from my poor wife 
and mother. I could bear it all with firmness, but for them,’’ (and I fell 
on a sofa and burst into tears). Don Alvarez was much affected. 

*Oh, Don Pedro! it is too late now, or I should say, ‘ What a warn- 
ing this ought to be to us—that honesty is the best policy.’ Had you 
communicated to me the mystery of your birth, this never would have 
occurred. Instead of having been your persecutor, I should have been 
your friend.—W hat can I do?’”’ 

‘Kill me, Don Alvarez,”’ replied I, baring my breast, ‘‘ and I will 
bless you for the deed. My death may afflict them, but they will recover 
from their grief in time ; but to know that [am murdered by the Inqui- 
sition, as a sacrilegious impostor, will bring them to their grave, with 
shame and mortification.” 

‘*Your observation is correct, but kill you I must not. I will, how- 
ever, so far comply with your wishes, that I will bear the news of your 
death, and their hatred of the deed, rather than the family should be dis- 
graced.”” He then went to his scrutoire, and taking out a bag of 1000 
pistoles—** This is all the money that I have at present—it will serve 
you tor some time. Put on one of my servant's dresses, and I will accom- 


pany you to a sea-port and secure your safety before I leave you. I will 


then state, that I met you in a fair ‘duel, and will bribe the officers of the 
Laguisition to hold their tongues about the circumstances which have been 
communicated.” 

The advice was good and I agreed to it; following him as a servant, I 
arrived safely at Carthagena, whence I took a passage for New Spain, 
We sailed, and before we were clear of the Straits of Gibraltar, we were 
attacked by one of the cruisers of the state. We fought desperately, 
hut were overpowered by numbers, and they took possession after we 
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had lost more than half of our crew. They brought us into this port, 
where, with the rest, | was sold as a slave. 


«* Such is my history,” ended the Spaniard, *‘ which I trust has 
afforded some amusement to your sublime Highness.” 

The immediate answer of the Pacha was a loud yawn. 

“Shukur Allah! Praise be to God, you have done talking. 1 
do not understand much about it,” continued the Pacha, turning 
round to Mustapha, ‘* but how can we expect a good story from an 
unbelieving dog of a Christian ?” 

“ Wallah thaib! Well said, by Allah!” replied Mustapha ; 
«“ who was Lokman, that they talk of his wisdom? Are not these 
words of more value than strung pearls ?”’ 

‘« What was the name of the country?’ demanded the Pacha. 

‘« Spain, your sublime Highness; the infidel tribes which you 
allow to remain there, are employed in cultivating the olive for true 
believers.” 

‘“« Very true,” rejoined the Pacha; ‘“ [ remember now. Let the 
Kafir taste of our bounty. Give him two pieces of gold, and allow 
him to depart.” 

‘* May the shadow of your sublime Highness never be less,” said 
the Spaniard. ‘‘ I have here a manuscript which L received from 
an ancient monk of our order when at the point of death. At the 
time of my capture it was thrown on one side, and I preserved it as 
curious. It refers to the first discovery of an island. As your 
Highness is pleased to be amused with stories, it may be worth while 
to have it translated.” The Dominican then handed from his breast 
a discoloured piece of parchment. 

‘“‘ Very good,” replied the Pacha, rising. ‘‘ Mustapha! let it 
be put into Arabic by the Greek slave, who shall read it to us some 
evening when we have no story-tellers.”’ 

‘* Be Chesm ! Upon my eyes be it,” replied Mustapha, bowing 
low, as the Pacha retired to his harem. 


(To be continued.) 


PLAGUE OF” 1665. 


AMONG the manuscripts of Sir Hans Sloane, preserved in the 
British Museum, is one entitled «* AOLMOLPA®IA, an Experimen- 
tal Relation of the Plague, principally as it appeared in 1665, by 
William Boghurst, Apothecary, in St. Giles’s in the Fields.”—Ms. 
Sloan. 349. It is a thin quarto volume, and was intended for pub- 
lication by its author as a General Treatise on the Disease. It con- 
tains numerous particulars, however, which at a moment when pes- 
tilence is depopulating some parts of Europe, may have an interest, 
more especially as it details facts which fell under the personal notice 
of the writer. De Foe's Journal of the Plague, published in 1722, 
a8 most readers are aware, was a pure fiction. 

Speaking of the “ Evil Signs or Presages of the Plague,” the 
writer says, ‘* Among these were spots of different colours, hiccough, 
vomiting, carbuncles or buboes, shortness of breath, stoppage of urine, 
drowsiness and thirstiness, contraction of the jaws, and large and ex- 
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tended tumors. Almost all that caught the disease with fear, died 
with tokens in two or three days. About the beginning, most men 
got the disease with fuddling, surfeiting, over-heating themselves, and 
disorderly living. 

‘Tokens appeared not much till about the middle of June, and car- 
buncles not till the latter end of July, but were very rife in the fall 
about September and October, and seized most on old people, adult 
choleric and melancholy people, and generally on dry and lean 
bodies. Children had none. 

If very hot weather followed a shower of rain, the disease in- 
creased. 

Those that married in the heat of this disease (if they had not had 
it before) almost all fell into it in a week or a fortnight after it, both 
in city and country, of which most died, especially the men. 

Black men of thin and lean constitutions were heavy laden with 
this disease, and died, all that [ saw, in two or three days. People 
of the best complexions and merry dispositions had least of the 
disease ; and if they had it, fared the best under it. Pregnant 
females fared miserably. Strength of constitution was no safety. 
Death made the strongest assault upon strong bodies. All that I 
saw, that were let blood in the disease, if they had been sick two, 
three, four, five days, or more, died the same day. More of the 
good died than of the bad; more men than women; and more of 
dull complexions than fair. 

In the summer before the Plague, in 1664, there was such a mul- 
titude of flies, that they lined the insides of houses; and if any 
thread or string did hang down in any place, it was presently thick 
set with flies like a rope of onions, and swarms of ants covered the 
high-ways, that you might have taken a handfull ata time. Also 
the small-pox was so rife in our parish, that betwixt the church and 
the pound in St. Giles’s, which is not above six score paces, above 
forty families had the small-pox. 

This Plague was ushered in with seven months’ dry weather and 
westerly winds. 

The Plague put itself forth in St. Giles’s, St. Clement’s, St. Paul's, 
Covent-garden, and St. Martin’s, these three or four years, as I have 
been informed by the people themselves who had it in their houses 
in these parishes. 

The Plague fell first upon the highest grounds; for our parish is 
the highest ground about London, and the best air, yet was first in- 
infected. Highgate, Hampstead, and Acton also, all shared in it. 

Many people, after a violent sweat, or taking a strong cordial, 
presently had the tokens come out; so that every nurse could say, 
cochineal was a fine thing to bring out the tokens. 

Those that died of the Plague, died a very easy death generally : 
first, because it was speedy ; secondly, because they died without 
convulsions. They did but of a sudden fetch their breath a little 
thick and short, and were presently gone. So that I have heard 
some say, ‘* how much am I bound to God, who takes me away by 
such an easy death ! ” 

One friend growing melancholy for another, was one main cause 
of its going through a family, especially when they were shut up, 
which bred a sad apprehension and consternation on their spirits. 
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Many women giving suck freed themselves of the Plague by their 
children sucking it from them; but some continued well some days, 
sometimes weeks, and then fell into the disease after their children 
were dead. 

The wind blowing westward so long together from before Christ- 
mas until July, about seven months, was the cause the Plague begun 
first at the west-end of the city, as at St. Giles’s, St. Martin’s, West- 
minster. Afterwards it gradually insinuated and crept down Hol- 
born and the Strand, and then into the city, and at last to the east- 
end of the suburbs ; so that it was half a year at the west-end of the 
city before the east-end and Stepney were infected, which was about 
the middle of July. Southwark, being the south suburb, was in- 
fected almost as soon as the west-end. 

The disease spread not altogether by contagion at first, nor began 
at only one place, and spread further and further, as an eating, 
spreading sore doth all over the body, but fell upon several places 
of the city and suburbs like rain even at the first, as St. Giles’s, 
St. Martin’s, Chancery Lane, Southwark, Houndsditch, and some 
places within the city, as at Procter’s Houses. 

At page 26, the author states himself to have been bold and 
courageous in the exercise of his profession during the Plague. He 
says, he rendered himself familiar with the disease, knowing that to 
do good he must be neither nice nor fearful. Tle says he drest forty 
sores a day; and held the pulses of some patients sweating in the 
bed half a quarter of an hour together, to give judgment, and in- 
form himself of variations. He let blood, gave glisters though but 
to few, held them up in their beds, to keep them from strangling and 
choaking half an hour together; commonly suffered their breathing 
in his face several times when they were dying ; ate and drank with 
them; sat down by their bed-sides, and upon their beds, discoursing 
with them an hour together when he had time, and stayed by them to 
see them dic, and the manner of their death, and closed up their 
mouths and eyes; ‘‘ then,” he adds, ‘* if people had nobody to help 
them (for help was scarce at sucha time and place) I helped to lay 
them forth out of the bed, and afterwards into the coflin, and, last of 
all, accompanied them to the grave.” 

At page 86, he says, ‘* Old people that had the disease, many of 
them were not sick at all: but they that were sick, almost all died. 
I had one patient four-score and six years old.” 

Of all the common hackney prostitutes of Lutener’s Lane, Dog 
Yard, Cross Lane, Baldwin’s Gardens, Hatton Garden, and other 
places, the common criers of oranges, oysters, fruit, &e. ; all the 
impudent, drunken, drabbing bayles and fellows, and many others 
of the Rouge. Route, there are but few missing. 

Authors speak of several kinds of Plagues, which took only chil- 
dren, others maids, others young people under thirty ; but this of 
ours took all sorts, yet it fell not very thick upon old people till 
about the middle or slack of the disease, and most in the decrease 
and declining of the disease. 

Cats, dogs, oxen, horses, sheep, hogs, conies, all wild-beasts, hens, 
geese, pigeons, turkies, &c., and all wild-fowl, were free from in- 
fection. 
“Great doubting and disputing there is in the world,” says this 
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author, ‘‘ whether the Plague be infectious or catching or not; be- 
cause some think if it were infectious, it would infect all, as the fire 
heats, and heats all it comes near; but the Plague leaves as many 
as it takes: thus are they gravelled at such arguments, and cannot 
solve their doubts; and Van Helmont thinks all people catch it by 
fear: and generally every one is apt to judge by his experience ; for 
if they have been in never so little danger, and yet have escaped 
without catching it, they presently think the disease not infectious; 
and if any one may draw his conclusion from this, I have as much 
reason almost as any to think it is not infectious, having passed 
through a multitude of continual dangers cum summo vite periculo, 
being employed all day till ten o'clock at night, out of one house into 
another, dressing sores, and being always in the breath and sweat of 
patients, without catching the disease of any, through God’s pro- 
tection; and so did many nurses who were in the like danger; yet 
I count it to be the most subtle infectious disease of any, and that 
all catch it not by fear neither, (though this doth much, as Helmont 
thinks,) for then children and contident people would not have the 
disease; but we see many of them also have it, and children es- 
pecially, most of any.” 

A general flux, with vomiting and griping, followed next sum- 


mer after the Plague, Anno 1666, This flux seized on all sorts of 
people. 


SONNETS. 
UGO FOSCOLO, 


My brother, should T ever cease to stray 
From land to land, and journey to the home 
Of our glad childhood, in some distant day 
I shall be seen to linger at thy tomb— 
Mourning the tender flower that pass’d away. 
Our mother, to thee—lost fruit of her womb! 
Talketh of me, hopeless and ’reft and grey ; 
While T but in deceiving visions come 
To mine own roof, and would embrace, and fail: 
Thy lot in life, the sorrow and the toil, 
I share the same ; and tempest-worn and lonely 
In the same port would furl my tatter’d sail : 
Of so much hope this is the remnant only— 
To lay my bones in their maternal soil! 
PERCHANCE of the sweet quiet of the blest 
Thou art an emblem in thine hour so dear 
To me, sweet Eve! and when the brightning west 
Courts thee with Summer winds and vapours clear, 
Or when thou heap’st from skies that have no rest, 
_ Thick glooms and snows upon the crippled year, 
Comest thou not unbidden, and my breast © 
Is deeply water’d by thy shadowy tear. 
Thou dost instruct my soul to follow on 
The dreams of life beyond its mortal bars, 
When this dull world and guilty time is gone 
With its enduring pains and daily jars ; 
While 1 behold thy peace, and charmed dawn, 
The angry spirit that’s within me wars! 


: J.C, 
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IRISH SKETCHES.—No. I. 
IRISH HISTORIANS. 
BY LADY MORGAN. 


It is peculiar to that land of solecisms—TIreland, that presenting a 
series of historic facts of almost dramatic interest, and of great phi- 
losophic importance, she should never have produced a general and 
well-digested history of her existence as a nation; that having, from 
her earliest times, possessed in her Seanachies, or genealogists, here- 
ditary chroniclers of the highest local consideration and dignity, she 
should never have given birth to one eminent historian. Neither her 
ancient schools nor modern university have redeemed this reproach.! 
Ireland however, through her learned and patriotic antiquaries, has 
always claimed an almost superhuman precocity in letters, arts, and 
sciences. As a necessary cause for this miraculous superiority, a 
ready-made language has been assigned to her; and a lineal descen- 
dant of Japhet has been supposed to have presented to her his share 
of the plunder of the confusion of tongues at Babel,—a fact suscep- 
tible of a very malicious inference) ; while Phoenicia, through her 
Iberian Spanish colonists, bestowed on her letters, philosophy, and 
commerce, when cotemporary and neighbouring nations were merged 
in the darkness, in which the Romans, after the lapse of many cen- 
turies, still found them. So much for her Pagan times, as described 
by her modern Seanachies, Colgan, Keating, O’ Flaherty, O’Hal- 
loran, O'Connor, Lanigan, &c. &c. &ce. 

But a brighter era was reserved for the Delos of the west—the 
Island of Apollo,? at a time when she became the chosen asylum of 
persecuted christianity ; and, benefitting by its early lights, was 
distinguished by the higher appellation of the ‘* Island of Saints.” 
Folios have been filled with the names of the pious and the learned, 
who flourished with an overwhelming fertility in this far-famed period. 
Eulogiums on the holiness and the acquirements of the Irish sancto- 
logy have been multiplied with religious emulation ; and every thing 
has reached us concerning the saints and savans of Erin, except— 
their works. Still, the most erudite and enthusiastical of her mo- 
dern ecclesiastical writers? has declared, that ‘‘ up to his own times, 
the history of the church of Ireland had remained unwritten for the 
long period of 1400 years:” and if the church could not write her 
own story, it is by no means extraordinary that she should not have 
troubled herself with that of the people. It is singular that the 
most eminent of the native Irish antiquaries stop short where fable 
ends and history begins—at the English invasion; and that almost 
all that has been written since that epoch, either of practical utility, 
or illustrative of cotemporary manners, was collected by Englishmen, 
whose offices in the state afforded them the opportunity and means 
of examining with effect the political and fiscal details of the go- 
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After many inquiries and much research, I found, to my great surprise, that 


re was no tolerable history of Ireland extant, either in that country or in this,’ 
ae arner’s Hist., Preface. 
Diodorus Siculus, quoted by Dr. Smith. 
Dr. Lanigan, author of ‘« Ecclesiastical History of Ireland.” 
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vernment and people. It is suflicient to mention the names of Cam. 
brensis, Hanmer, Campion, Sir Richard Edgecomb, Morryson, 
Spencer, Hollingshed, Borlase, Sir John Davies, Sir William Petty, 
Camden, Boate, Usher, Harris, Ware,! Smith, Hutchins, Warner, 
&e. &c. Xe. 

Facts like these may well justify the application to Ireland of 
some portion of that historic scepticism, which distinguishes the pre- 
sent age; when it 1s doubted whether Richard the Third was the 
greatest monster of his times, or Catiline an unprincipled conspi- 
rator. And it may be worth while to inquire whether Ireland 
was indeed superhumanly enlightened in Pagan ages, or superemi- 
nently learned in her Christian infancy; and, if not, whether it is 
for the advantage of the living generation to believe that she was so, 
In modern philosophy, the wisdom and glory of the past is at a dis. 
count: and if the antiquities of the houses of Hapsburg and Capet, 
the contests of popes and emperors, the policy of conclaves, and 
the sagacity of aulic councils, afford but little to profit by, the 
Irish must allow themselves to be told, that there is less to regret in 
the Fes (parliament) of Temor, the wisdom of Ollam Fodlah, or the 


faites et gestes of Fin M‘Cool. The true philosophy of nations is to 


be dissatisfied with the past, to approve the present, and to look for 
the best page of their history in the future. The history of man in 
all times and all ages is pretty nearly alike; and the course of 
vations, from the rudeness of their origin to the decrepitude of an 
enervated civilization, is determined by laws derived immediately 
from the nature of the animal himself. At first, helpless, ignorant, 
timid, and ferocious,—his instincts are all repulsive : and the earliest 
social communities are rarely extended beyond the ties of blood. 
The dawning consciousness of force first awakens the desire of plun- 
der ; and some individual of extraordinary courage and energy thus 
becomes the nucleus of a nation. ‘To the empire of brutal violence 
succeeds that of intellect, based upon superstition. The discovery 
that exclusive knowledge is exclusive power, introduces the reign of 
dogma and opinion, the subtility of the statesman, the craft of the 
diplomatist, and the wiles of the priest. The developement of in- 
dustry, arts, letters, and a diffusive knowledge of things practically 
useful, isa slower and more painful result of social action and re- 
action ; and great and powerful nations have arisen, triumphed, and 
disappeared, without having attained to that step. To this law, 
Ireland could form no exception, There is nothing in the knowa 
particulars of her early condition, nothing in her moral, political, or 
geographical position favourable to a precocious civilization ; nor 
does there exist a single monument of power, or of ingenuity, to attest 





a> 


' It would be difficult to which country to assign Sir James Ware : he was by 
the mere accident of birth Irish—but by descent, feeling, and the whole moral 
structure of his character, he was English. His family was Yorkshire : his father, 
a hanger-on in the court of Elizabeth, came to Ireland as secretary to the Lor 
Deputy, Fitzwilliam, He was himself made auditor-general of Ireland under 
Charles the First, and was called to the Privy Council by his friend and patron 
the Earl of Statford, to whom he dedicated all his works, as well as those he com- 
piled of Imsh authors. He wasa learned and impartial antiquary ; and his Annals 


of lreland, from the reign of Henry the Seventh to Mary, leave it to be regretted 
that he did not undertake a general history. 
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her claims, or to counterbalance the improbability—that when the 
whole civilized world was under the control of one mighty power, 
she alone should have been unrevealed to the scrutiny, and her su- 
perior lights of mind and consequent riches should have escaped its 
rapacity. Lt was among the evils attendant upon Ireland's remote 
position, that she was rather guessed at, than known to the ancients, 
while her very name sounded like a poetical fiction. The benefits 
conferred by the invasion of an enlightened and polished nation were 
denied to her. ‘The Romans never visited her beautiful but profitless 
shores: and it was the consummation of her misfortunes, that the 
Anglo-Norman adventurers, who made the most permanent inroads 
on her soil, were almost as barbarous as herself. The Irish toparchs, 
and their foreign invaders, were too nearly on a par for reciprocal 
improvement ; and the progress of Irish civilization was thus checked 
by the very means, which to many nations has proved the cause of 
their rapid prosperity.' 

Ireland had also other impediments to contend with, arising from 
her geographical position. The early history of a people will 
always be influenced by its proximity or distance from the cen- 
tre of contemporary civilization. Of all nations, Greece was most 
favourably placed for a rapid progress in the national develope- 
ment: Ireland was the very reverse. It stood at the extreme 
verge of the old world, when the new was yet unknown; and it was 
lashed by those mighty waters, which were then deemed the ocean 
boundaries of the earth. The ultima Thule of the ancients was still 
Cultima Irlanda of the middle ages. ‘The Cwsars of ancient Rome 
never saw her; the Pontitical Cwsars of Christian Rome held 
little or no intercourse with her, because the popes communed 
ouly with governments; and Ireland, as a congregation of septs, had 
no government to commune with. She first became distinguished 
by papal notice through the English government; and Pope Adrian 
admitted that he gave the kingdom of Ireland to England, that 
Henry might extend the power of the Roman Church over that 
remote land.? 

Neither were the accidents of calum and solum (as Sir William 
Petty calls them) indifferent to the developement of Irish civiliza- 
tion. A clime impregnated with the vapours, and disturbed by the 
storms of the Atlantic, was a fatal physical peculiarity. To this, the 
soil stood indebted for the brightness of its verdure ; but at the same 
time, also, for the luxuriance and boundless continuity of its woods— 
the natural fastnesses of incivilization. ‘* The Irish could not be 
tamed,” it was said, ‘* while the leaves were on the trees.”3 low 


' England thus profited by every successive invasion. The Saxons were a supe- 
rior people to the Celts, and the Normans to the Saxons. 

? In 1151, about twenty years before the English invasion, Cardinal Paparo, ac- 
companied by the Bishop of Lismore, came from Rome with the tour palliums trom 
Pope Eugene the Third. . 

The peculiarities of the Irish climate were not, however, in all respects unfa- 
vourable. The venerable Bede asserts, that the very smell of the land kills all vene- 
mous animals, and that the water in which the scrapings of books brought from 

reland (of course written by Irish authors ) were infused, had the power of curing the 
Stings of adders. In my own instance, | must confess that | have not found this as- 
Sertion verified; though it may account for that virulent dislike, which so many 
critical adders have displayed, to Lrish literature in general, 
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far this humidity and severity of climate contributed to the convivial 
disposition of the people, and to their love of excitement, it were difficult 
to determine: but, that they were the most hospitable and the most 
irritable, the most loving and the most quarrelsome, of any nation op 
the earth, is a deplorable truth. It was this intemperance of tempe. 
rament that rendered every feast the precursor of a feud, and mul- 
tiplied the causes of domestic dissension, and prepared the way for 
foreign aggression : and the physical peculiarity forms the best ex. 
cuse for ‘ Erin’s days of old, when her faithless sons betrayed her ;” 
when every invasion was successful, because every invader found an 
ally or an enemy, as private pique and personal interest determined, 
The chiefs of clans, whether under the name of Kings, Princes, or 
Tanists, lent themselves alternately to Danes or Saxons, as a prey of 
cattle, or a prey of wives disposed them to seek revenge for personal 
wrong at the expense of their common country ; and thus, says La- 
nigan, ‘* while the infatuated Irish were fighting among themselves, 
the common enemy was making his way towards undermining them.” 
The abduction of Dervogal, wife of O’Ruara, prince or tiernach of 
Brefny, by M‘Murrogh, king of Leinster, and the application of 
the latter to Henry the Second, was the most important and fatal 
result of the native temperament. For this physical evil the Church 
had no religious remedy. It, however, discovered a temporal com- 
pensation ; for M‘Murrogh founded churches and endowed monaste- 
ries, for the remission of crimes, which the nation has never forgiven. 
The pride of nations, like that of individuals, shrinks from the dis- 
er of infirmities so purely physical ; and communities, like inva- 
ids, revolt against even a cure which involves the too open display 
of the original malady. It is however by staring such facts as these 
in the face, that the remedy for long-existing evils can best be found. 
Knowledge on all points is the necessary forerunner of amendments ; 
and though oceans cannot be drained, nor mountains moved, yet 
there is no natural combination over which science and civilization 
may not attain a mastery. ‘The time is now arrived when Ireland 
should no longer be addressed in the language of faction, or of fable. 
It is now treason to flatter, and it will not long be possible to de- 
ceive her. Malachi ‘ with his collar of gold” is going fast out of 
date: ‘ Con of the hundred fights” is but a type of the modern 
Cons of Donnybrook and Ballinasloe ; and, to a certain extent, even 
St. Patrick’s ** occupation is gone,” or if still evoked to administer 
the spirit to his votarists, it is under other signs than those appro- 
priated to the church, and which, as signs of the times, are not 
wholly unworthy of observation.1. That a time should have existed 
—recently existed, when to cull up such images from the vasty deep 
of doubttul story was not only patriotism, but sound policy, is as 
true as it is lamentable. For rhyme and reason, fact and fable, 
poetry and prose, were alike legitimate instruments to urge on the 
consummation of that event, without which no permanent good for 
Ireland could ever have been effected. That genius and inferior ta- 
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* Lord Anglesey and O'Connell shaking hands under the benedictory patronage 


of the Saint, is a conspicuous invitation to Sweetman’s beer and Parliament 
whiskey in the vicinity of Dublin. 
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lent should have equally availed themselves of so rude and fanciful 
an agency, to revive the spirit, awaken the imagination, and cheer 
the enterprize of a gallant nation, was at once natural and laudable ; 
but it is a proud and delightful conviction that other and wider 
spheres are opening to the native intellect of the country—that Erin’s 
last and most inspired bard may, as far as her ** days of old” are 
concerned, hang up his harp on the laurel, whose crowning wreath 
he has well won; and when again he strings it in his country’s 
cause, he may find a fitting theme in the prospective ameliorations 
of her days to come ; even the wildest of her novelists may now close 
her volumes of idle Shanaos, and seek in fact for better sources of 
national pride than she ever found in fiction, The actual condition of 
Ireland, no less than the progress of events and opinions in the rest of 
Kurope, has decreed its eternal divorce from the past. Itis no longer 
to restoration, but to reformation, that Irishmen must look; and the 
only useful lesson that can be read to them from the history of the 
‘buried majesty” of their two thousand kings is, that while Irish 
valour preserved the nation from having been ever conquered, the 
[rish sin of personal pretension and misplaced jealousy has preserved 
it ever divided, feeble, and miserable. 

But without further preface, passons au deluge. In the ear- 
liest known epoch of Ireland, when druidism was the religion of the 
land, the memory of the intellectual class was taxed, it is said, to 
collect and transmit such public facts as the then existing state of 
society (of which so little is known) originated. Their bards, “ an 
inferior order of druids,” says a learned and grave English historian, 
‘were as well their philosophers and poets, as their historians; and, 
from the beginning of the Milesian monarchy, the public traditions 
were handed down in their sonnets”? !— a compendious mode of 
writing history, now unfortunately obsolete. ‘The early [rish, like 
the other Celtic nations, had no records but such as were embalmed 
in verse ; for nations, like life, begin with poetry and end with prose. 
Literary Greece started with Hesiod and Homer ; and the Iliad was 
recited a century before the works of Pherecydes, the first Greek 
prose writer, were composed or known, The rhyming records of the 
bardic historians were delivered in a branch of the Celtic, at that 
time the language of northern Europe, ‘‘ and which at this day,” 
says a modern Lrish antiquary,’ ‘‘ is a living language in Lreland.” 
Although with the destruction of druidism the bards fell, to rise no 
more, yet the spirit of their order, and their hereditary profession of 
genius, was continued in the persons of the Filias and Seanachies, or 
genealogists, of succeeding ages—the historiographers of the pentarchy 
and their tributary princes ; for at feast or feud, in Fes or field, the 
Tanaist and his Seanachy were ever inseparable. In the sixth cen- 
tury, long after Christianity had diffused its light over the pagan 
altars of Ireland, Dirmod, the supreme monarch and king of kings, 
had a druid or pagan bard in his train, ‘* Paganism,” says @ scepti- 
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1 , . . 
; Warner, History of Ireland. —— 
O'Connor, Dissertation on the Ancient History of Ireland. See Lluid’s Pre- 


_ - the Irish Vocabulary, and Dr. Raymond's Introduction to the History of 
reland, 
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cal writer,! “was still found loitering in the land, and sometinies 
maintaining its ascendancy in the highest stations.” A more ortho. 
dox historian is, however, shocked at the slur thus thrown on Irish 
kings and Irish Seanachies, and observes that ‘* Dirmod, monarch of 
Ireland, who was killed in 560, had, I know, his bards or poets, 
according to the custom of Irish princes; but those bards were 
Christians.”2 Nearly contemporary with the pagan, or Christian, 
bard of king Dirmod, flourished his much more celebrated compa- 
triot-—Oisin, or Ossian, whose birth, parentage, and education, have 
been the source of so much quarrelsome polemics down to the end of 
the last century. The name of Oisin belongs to the pagan histo 

of Ireland, notwithstanding his supposed controversy with St. Pa- 
trick. ‘That name has been very generally borrowed to give illustra- 
tion to the effusions of much more modern poets, whose works are 
as completely lost to posterity as those of their great prototype. 
Whatever is original in the English translations, once so noted and 
now so little noticed, must belone to a still more recent time. It 
has always been the fault of Irish antiquaries to make the antiquity 
of the country too antiquated. Even the English Spenser falls into 
this error, (so natural for a poet to adopt,) when he talks of ‘* divers 
compositions of their bards, which he caused to be translated to him, 
which savoured of sweet wit and good invention, and were sprinkled 
with some pretty flowers of their natural devices.” He mistakes the 
written collections of the Filias or Seanachies of the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth centuries, for the inspirations of bards of far remoter times, 
The most learned writers on Irish literature, Colgan, Usher, Ware, 
Harris, &c. have not, | believe, been able to trace any writer before 
Sedulius,’ a Christian priest of the fifth century, or more probably 
the eighth, of whom Lanigan says that some of the most beautiful 
hymns that are read in the church have been taken from his poems, 
This is all that is known of them. Whether Sedulius was a Spa- 
miard, an ttalian, or an Irish priest, is not clearly proved. There 
was a Sedulius, abbot of Kildare in 828, who was probably the 
Irish poet alluded to; for it is only in the ninth century that some- 
thing like historical fact begins to dawn on modern inquiry. In the 
tenth century, the bard of the gallant Brien Boroimhe fought, it is 
said, and sung by his side, in the plains of Clontarf, against the 
Danes. The crown of the king, and the harp of his Filia, were 
found near each other on the field of battle. But, besides the bard 
of the heroic Brien, he is said to have had an antiquary, or Seana- 
chy, of great eminence, called ‘* one Mac-Lian, antiquary of Ire- 
land ;” his works however have not reached posterity. Mac- Lian 
is also said to have written ‘“‘ the Munster Book of Battles,” in 
which the battle of Clontarf was authentically related. In the same 
century, ‘* called,” says Ware, ‘ the dark, or unhappy age, from 
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1 ‘; ye NS . > . ° . . . 
. Campbell's Strictures on the Ecclesiastical History of Ireland. 
Warner. 
3 > , e« . c : ° + . . . . ~ 
@) —— says, that the Latinized name of Sedulius was the Irish Seidbuil, of 
“mel, and that there were eight eminent men of that name in Irish history. 


leave it to Sir W. Beetham to trace the last and best of that illustrated appellation 
to that goodly stock. 
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the scarcity of writers, flourished the royal author Cormac Mae Cu- 
linan, king and bishop of Cashel, who felk in battle anno 908. He 
writ an history, called the Psalter of Cashel.” A copy of a part 
of this Psalter, in an old parchment manuscript, it is said was seen a 
century back in the Bodleian Library at Oxford ; but the on-dits of 
tradition do but interrupt the march of authenticated facts. Though 
these family genealogists, or poets-laureate of the Irish dynasts, 
rhymed and recited the feats of their patrons, and the glory and anti- 
quity of their ancestors, yet they do not come forth as historians. 
‘The written civil history of Ireland must, therefore, be sought among 
her churchmen, said to have been the most learned of the then 
Christian world. The introduction of Christianity could not fail to 
have a singular and improving influence upon the literature of the 
natives, if any literature existed at the time ; for, with all due defe- 
rence to Pheenicia and to Cadmus, it is proved that the use of letters 
in Ireland was due to the Christian missionaries. It is quite cer- 
tain that the names of all literary arts and instruments in the Irish 
language, are of Latin origin—to ‘‘ read,” to ‘* write,” ‘ book,” 
Xe. : and St. Patrick is said to have introduced the Roman charac- 
ters, for that the Irish, before their conversion, were utterly unae- 
quainted with them : and the bishops considered the acquirement of 
this knowledge essential in their converts, to render them capable of 
reading the Scriptures and other books. If, however, the Seanachies 
were in possession of a means of rescuing their records from the fra- 
gility of oral tradition, it does not appear that they availed them- 
selves of it; and, to judge of their literary poverty by that of the 
ecclesiastical writers of the times, previous to the English invasion, 
they must have been very barbarous indeed, 

The church, it must be owned, had a bad time of it in the Island 
of Saints. Down to the twelfth century she had not one stone-edi- 
fice,! save those ‘* puzzles of posterity’—the round towers,? under 
whose protection she raised her rude cells and humble temples of 
wood and wattles. ‘Those eternal forests, which anciently gave the 
name of ‘* the woody island” to the country, (for it appears that as 
long as the island was in the possession of the natives, it was ‘* full 
of woods on every side,”) presented as great an obstacle to Irish 
saints as to English invaders. The lives of the first missionaries 
must have been no less arduous and perilous than those of the early 
settlers and back-woodsmen of America. Obliged to clear the land, 
to become hewers of wood and drawers of water, in order to obtain 
shelter and safety in a land which, according to the old Irish saying, 
was ‘* thrice under wood, thrice under the plough, and thrice was 
bare,”—they had also to submit to the violence and despotism of the 
most unruly sons of the church that her power had ever to contend 
against. Whatever tenures they obtained from the toparchs, that 
were not foundations, were of a military nature; and monks and 
priests, headed by abbots and bishops, fought through every epoch 
of Irish story, until long after the period of the English invasion, 
No rank, or station, in the church saved the servants of God from 





' Boate, Warner. 2 Attributed by modern sceptics to the Danes, 
anigun'’s Keclesi istical llistory. 
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ounving in the, army; and, as almost all the Irish kings who died ' 


death, died under the cow], so not a few Irish priests peri 
in military: harness. Dr, Lanigan, who laments that the — 
eo fatal: to ecclesiastical discipline, of compelling bishops and ab. 
attend kings in their military expeditions,” should have pre. 
relates that, in the eighth century, king Aidus having a quay, 
with the people of Leinster, raised an army in which the clergy 
to an almost universal amount, not even excepting 

archbishop of Armagh, or Fothadius, (a most Jearned and holy lecturer 
and writer, called ‘‘ Fothadius of the Canons,” from his knowledge 
of the branches of ecclesiastical science.) . After a long march to the 
borders of Leinster, the clergy showed signs of insubordination, and, 
probably ashamed of their lay brothers in arms, vowed they would 
not “‘ march through Coventry with them, that was flat.” The 
spokesman was Fothbadius of the Canons; and the army of saints 
was forthwith disbanded, and returned home to the bosoms of their 
families.’ _ | 

But the Irish Church had not only to contend with domestic evils, 
inimical to literary labour; the piratical invasions along the several 
coasts were attended with the plunder of her shrines aud altars, and 
also with the abduction of her sons and daughters from their cells and 
monasteries ; for it is certain that a traffic in human beings was car 
ried on to a most deplorable extent throughout the whole British 
isles, Ireland not excepted.* 
. In the eighth century, a king of Northumberland landed between 
Drogheda and Dublin, destroyed all the churches and monasteries 
he found in his way, and carried off their inhabitants ‘‘ as captives 
or slaves.” The monastery of Bangor, the most powerful and 
wealthy of that epoch, was also plundered of its rich shrine of St 
Comgall, and the abbot and all the monks murdered. From all this 
it may be concluded that, at the time of the Danish invasion, the 
state of written history, civil and ecclesiastical, must have been ate 
vary low ebb ; and the literary plunder, laid to the account of the 
barbarous but cognoscente macs seems to have existed only in 
the imagination of antiquaries; by whom it has been said that the 
plunder of the monastic libraries of Ireland furnished every library 
in Europe, from the Vatican to Copenhagen, with valuable Mas 


uae, A And wer cunGerntanten married, and the see of a 
) ry in a native family. . Lanigan, in a great passion, says 0 
archbishop Donald, ‘‘ that he succeeded to his brother inlets of the prevents 
abominable right of hereditary succession ;”” for, he adds, “‘ he was one of those ! 
poveds sraxtyaliops, who were a disgrace to Armagh, and to the whole I 
* Of this custom there are many records : one of the most curious is to be found ia 
~ old Irish Ms. called ‘‘ Leabher na Gaert,” translated by General Vallancey, 
t enamerates slaves among other subsidies given in lieu of services due to 
spate kings from their lieges. Thus, ‘‘ to O’ Fogarty king of Eile (a little king- 
om in the county of Tipperary, north of Cashel, called ‘ Bile na Fhogartie’), 
roe Ay aves, 81X women-slaves, six shields and swords, according to the prose; 
eight coats-of-mail, eight horses, and eight cups.” ‘ In times past,” says 
Usher, “the buying and selling of servants (which now is grown out of 
a Tia matter so common im this country, that, in an ancient synod in Ire- 
: oo ishop’s legacy out of the Church-goods is proportioned by the price of 
1p pee as may be seen in — aaa eB me 
years since ; the one remaining in Bene’t College, and the other in 
R. Cotton 8 library.”—Usher of Corbes, ke. &e. — 


- Warner was induced, by this reiterated assertion, to apply to the English 
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The probability is, that the Danes brought more illumination to "Ire- 
land ‘than ‘they carried away; and, though succeeding ages have 
marked’their horror of ‘these northern warriors, it does not appear 
that the eotemporary [rish, during the three centuries of their occu- 

ion, partook in any great degree of this sentiment: for, from the 
great Brieu Boroimhe, down to the'meanest of his tributaries, almost 
every native prince had at some time or other sought their alliance, 
and profited by their arms. In certain stages of society a maritime 
intalee must, in many respects, be superior to the remote islanders he 
attacks. , 

To construct ships, and navigate unknown and boisterous seas, 
argues not only spirit and enterprize, but considerable progress in 
the mechanical arts. The northern wars of Charlemagne must have 
carried much comparative civilization in their train; but the military 
and political superiority of the Normans—a branch of the same race 
of sea-kings as that which invaded Ireland, is matter of record and 
notoriety, and replaces conjecture with acknowledged fact. The 
native Irish were never either a commercial or a maritime people ;! 
and, on the showing of their records and chronicles, they received 
their' northern invaders with a deference net altogether due to mili- 
tary success. They called them ‘‘ Loch Lannaghi” (powerful at sea), 
“« Fionne Geinte” (or white Gentiles), ‘‘ Fionne Gaill” (the fair or 
handsome strangers), and ‘‘ Gottaice”’ (at least some of their tribes 
were so designated); and the latter name was in such estimation, 
that it was assumed (says Vallancey) as a surname by several Irish 
princes. Thus Mulruna Got O’Maelscuchlin (O’Macklin) was the 
ee heir to the throne of Tara in 977: Giolla Got was 

ing of Carbury ; and Donald Got M‘Carthy was king of Munster 
in 1252. All the great maritime cities were built by the Danes. Of 
these, the most important were Cork and Dublin. In the time of 
Henry IT. the king of Dublin was a Dane; and the northern part of 
the city to this day bears the Danish name,” while the most cultivated 
part of the county is, to this day, called Fioun-gail, or Fingal. The 
language of the sea-kings still prevails on the coast of Wexford, and 
the barony of Forth is a living monument of their ancient power and 
supremacy. From their first invasion, in 795, till the 12th century, 
they were called lords or kings of nearly all the maritime districts ; 
their aid: was perpetually sought by contending dynasts ; and the 
battle of Clontarf, so valiantly fought on both sides, though it left 
4000 Danes dead on the field, did not deprive them of their long-pos- 
sessed territories. 

But whatever may have been the relative civilization of the Irish 
natives and their invaders, it is certain that the clergy, exposed to 
perpetual plunder, called on to arm on the occasion of every feud 
among the septs (whose chiefs took the name of kings), and engaged 





minister at the Court of Denmark on the subject. All the Danish libraries, public 
and private, royal'and ecclesiastical, were searched; but no manuscripts were 
ound ‘‘ qwi eussent rapport a U’histoire ancienne d’ Irelande.” 
' Sir W. Petty. 
_? “Oxmantown” or Ostman’s town. This was the name (Ostmanns or Easter- 
lings) by which the invaders designated themselves. Giraldus Cambrensis, Usher, 
ee? and the other Irish antiquaries, have many pro’s and con’s concerning 
Shame, 
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incessant warfare with the rude elements and ruder inhabitants 
pal imed.island,. contributed little or nothing to the ciyj 
istory of their times, Whatever leisure or security they enjoyed, 
intellectual its, was given (according to the learned historiag 
the Irish church) to the monastic and legendary lore of the 
age—to the study and institution of rules for orders, rituals, litanies, 
canons, the quotation of scriptural texts, and of passages from the 
Fathers—to the composition of hymns, and the lives and miracles of 
the saints then most in vogue. To St. Patrick, nothing is attributed 
but an epistle and a confession: yet what things might he have 
handed down to aap | concerning the state of Ireland, when, ar- 
riving on the coast of Wicklow, he took up his residence at Qld 
Court, near Bray, whence he set forth on his mission to the court of 
the king of Leinster! A politico-historical work has indeed been at. 
tributed to St. Patrick by some antiquaries, which they call ‘‘ Sean 
chas Mor” (the Great Antiquity)—a work in which he was as, 
sisted by three saints, three kings, and three bishops (called the 
Committee of Nine), and which was approved by the Fes of Timor, 
But even Dr. Lanigan denies the authenticity of this book. One of 
the earliest specimens of sacred biography was St. Patrick’s own life; 
a metrical memoir, by Fiech, bishop of Sletty. It was written, I be- 
lieve, in the seventh century, and is called Fiech’s hymn. In the eighth 
century, the “illustrious Adamuan” wrote the life of St. Column Kill, 
In the tenth, a life of St. Patrick was written by Coeneachor (in 
Latin called ‘‘ Probus”), who was ‘‘ chief lecturer of the school of 
Slane, which college was built by the Danes in that town.” The 
tripartite life, written by Jocelyn and Colgan, belongs to more ad+ 
vanced ages. All the saints, it is said, had their own biographers; 
while a band of sceptics, called Bolandists by the orthodox (from 
Father Boland their incredulous master), declare “‘ that the whole 
Irish Sanctology is a compilation of fables of the 11th century ;” and 
Dr. O'Connor (an orthodox divine) seems not to differ from this 
opinion. In a word, the very existence of St. Patrick is now 
doubted, or at least is bandied about from age to age, till Dr. Led- 
wich introduces his first appearance in Ireland with the Danes in the 
9th century.? 

Up to the period of the Danish invasion, the Church was more 
actively and usefully employed than some of her defenders will allow. 
zoey were the only agriculturists. Their gardens, vineyards, and 
bee-hives,* opened an oasis in every desert in which they settled; 
and, though the Danish clergy of Dublin and the native clergy of 
Connaught were in perpetual contest for nearly half a century, it » 
pears that their ‘‘ apostolic blows and knocks ” were not dealt in 

efence of a dogma, or converted to reciprocal martyrdom. The 
mildness and true Christian philosophy of the Irish Church is best 
proved by their having had no martyrology to write.3 Still it is as- 
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Ps orms St. Senanus into a river ; St, Kevin into a rock ; and St. Patrick, 
Teles t apostle of the uation, into a nonentity.”—Ecclesiastical History 
teak nee who brought with him a swarm of bees from Wales, the first ™ 

- to have been amongst the most useful saints in the calendar. 
monastic rules of ig | allowed a honeycomb, monthly, to each of the brothers. | 
In Ireland alone, Christianity was not propagated by blood. In aconversatioa 
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serted by the “ defenders of the faith,” who mistake national subser- 
vienc national devotion, that even at this epoch of turbulence 
and di fort, the overflow of learning and piety from Ireland was 
so overwhelming, that immense emigratious of the intellectual took 

ace in the early part of the 12th century, and carried their fertilizing 
influence to the less cultivated societies of other lands. A specimen 
of these learned emigrants is cited in the person of ‘one Dermot, an 
Irishman,” who, on his journey from Ireland to Jerusalem, wrote a 
discourse entitled ‘‘ Itineraria,” (or ‘‘ Exhortaria,”) ‘* in good 
Latin,” says the biographer who has rescued this Chateaubriand of 
the 12th century from oblivion, ‘‘ and showing that Dermot had 
studied the Fathers, or at least had read some ofthe works of St. 
Augustine.” If, however, the saints and sages of Ireland did appear 
at this epoch in any numbers throughout Europe, other reasons might 
be assigned for the fact. The Church was in danger; the anar- 
chical contests of the Pentarchy were daily increasing; and the 
Irish hierarchy, at all times the freest, the mildest, and the most in- 
dependent in the Christian world,’ were exposed to the perpetual 
encroachments of the refractory laity. 

The decrees of the celebrated Synod of Cashel were neglected 
and laughed at ; the church of Armagh, the seat of the primacy, 
was burned, with several other inferior churches in the province ; 
and the courageous denunciations of the clergy, though occasionally 
productive of some effect, were for the most part disregarded.* 
All the combinations of a society so rude and clannish were then 
breaking up by their own pressure. Every chief would be a king for 
life; and the brave, devoted, but infatuated people were the victims 
of this fatal ambition, and the anti-national disunion it originated.* 
At length, Roderick O’Connor assuming the supreme monarchy, and 
the several tributary princes taking part for or against him, as their 
interests or fancies dictated, plunged Ireland in a civil war but too 





between an Italian monk and the Archbishop of Armagh, in 1185, the Italian re- 
proached the Irish prelate, ‘‘ that the Irish had no martyrs.’’ The Bishop replied, 
“Tt is true that our nation may seem to you barbarous and rude ; the [rish have 
never stretched their hands against the servants of God: but now a nation is come 
into this kingdom which knows how, and is accustomed to make martyrs.’ Hence- 
forward Ireland shall, like other countries, have them.’’—(A prophecy fulfilled in 
the rye. if not in the letter.) See Lynch’s Cambrensis Eversus. 

' When Cardinal Papuro visited Ireland, in this century, he ‘‘ ordered, in virtue 
of his apostolic authority, that the tithes should be paid;’”’ but on this point he was 
very badly obeyed. It is certain that tithes were very little, if at all, exacted, till 
after the establishment of the English power. The Irish also refused the payment 
of the Peter’s pence. 

* The Synod of Armagh had declared that the misfortunes then falling on Ireland 
were a judgment on the country, for the Irish ger ay Bone the English their 
chikiren for slaves. The children were, it is said, liberated and sent back to 
their unnatural parents. Such were the good old times of ‘‘ merry England’ 
and poetical Ireland. 

* But, that the reader unacquainted with Irish history may not be startled at 
such a multitude of kings appearing in one province, (Munster had nineteen ; “* all 

ive and kicking,” says an Irish ballad,) he is to know that every subordinate 
Prince, or head of a large tribe or tract of country, amongst the Irish, carried the 
title of king, and did effectually exercise all sorts of sovereign power in his terri- 
tories,—even that of making war and peace, not only with his equals, but even 
with the chief king of the whole province, whenever he found himself able to form 


® sufficient party against him.’’—Dissertation on the Laws of the Ancient Irish, by 
Gen. Vallancey, 
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favourable:to.a foreign invasion ; and Roderick, deposing the king 
of Leinster, and seizing his province, (on pretence of avenging the 
injuries of his friend O’Ruara, prince of Bretny,) drove the despe- 
rate Toparch to seek restitution to power through the invasion of his 
country by the Anglo- Normans. From. that moment Ireland fell 
under the power, and was subjected to the cruel policy of England, 
though not indeed under the control of the English government 
(which, even in the time of Elizabeth, was scarcely respected beyond 
the narrow limits of the pale); while the Irish Church became sub- 
ject to the See of Rome. This was Ireland’s first and greatest 
historical event, witnessed by cotemporary nations sufficiently en- 
lightened to bear evidence to the facts. It was an event beyond the 
rhyming records of the family genealogist, or the lyric Cronan of the 
bard: and it found an historian—a native historian who, an eye- 
witness of the event he relates, gave its details with a simplicity, an 
impartiality, and a freshness, rarely found in modern _historiogra- 
phers, from the falsifying De Thou to the eulogizing Voltaire. This 
Irishman was Maurice O’Regan, surnamed ‘ the Latiner,” whose 
own private story illustrates much of the peculiar state of Ireland at 
the time he wrote, and whose manner of transmitting his history to 
posterity is as curious as the story he relates. Some account of this 
author, and extracts from his works, may not be deemed out of place 
in an article consecrated to the subject of Irish Histories. 


(To be continued.) 





A PEEP INTO THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


THR Stock Exchange is known to the greater part of the publie 
asa place where government funds and securities are bought and 
sold preparatory to their transfer at the Bank. Few perhaps are 
aware, that these real transactions of business constitute a very small 
part of the purposes to which its ten or twelve hundred members 
daily and exclusively devote their time within its walls; or which, 
during the hours of business, attract the great number of anxious 
agitated faces that crowd around its doors, or stand in groups about 
its purlieus. Of late years, indeed, a column of the newspapers is 
usually occupied with an account of the preceding day’s business, 
reports, d&c.; but, as it is well known that the public is interested in 
$00,000,000. ef national debt, this seems all natural enough. Now 
and then, it is true, the editor growls out something on the subject of 
Stock Exchange tricks—- bulls,’ « bears,’ &c.: but even this scarcely 
awakens the curiosity of the public; they know that they have 
always received their dividends regularly, with all these mysterious 
givings-out, and conclude therefore that the allusions are to some- 
thing of private or confined interest, like a gambling affair in high 
life, or a disputed pigeon-match at the Jockey Club; even the not 
unfrequent circumstance of a coroner’s inquest on a stockbroker, ot 
of men of supposed wealth flying their country, though they excite 


vague notion of some terrible agency being at work, convey no dis 
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tinct notion of its nature or extent ; and these events continue to be 
as little regarded by the public generally, as the bursts of smoke and 
the roar of Etna by the peasant who unheedingly dresses his vines on 
its base. It isour present design, therefore, to let the reader have a 
into the crater of the Stock Exchange, and to explain to him 
briefly what he will see therein. It may interest—it may do him a 
more essential service, if it deter him from mingling as an actor in the 
scenes into which we are about toenter. ‘Ten times our space, how- 
ever, would not suflice to describe fully this vast arena of avarice and 
speculation, or to tell in detail the evil which proceeds from it. 
Until lately, when other nations have paid us the deep but undesigned 
homage of adopting our customs and institutions, it might have been 
said that nothing at all approaching to it ever existed in any age or 
country ; and only in England perhaps, where the energies of men 
are unshackled, and where the pursuit of wealth is the universal all- 
absorbing passion, could a place originally formed for the sober pur- 
poses of business be fostered into a monster of such gigantic dimen- 
sions. Will it be conceived, then, that behind the dingy brick 
buildings which form Bartholomew Lane and Threadneedle Street, 
approachable only. by dark and dirty alleys, there stands the largest 
gaming-house in Europe—or rather one to which the hells of St. 
James's Street, or the Frascati’s of Paris, are what mere threepenny 
whist-clubs are to them—W here half a million sterling is sometimes 
won and lost in a few hours, and which annually precipitates thou- 
sands from affluence to beggary— Where magic lamps and wishing- 
caps are outdone in the rapidity with which needy adventurers 
become the masters of splendid mansions and equipages; and, a 
necessary consequence, their former owners exchange them for gar- 
rets and poverty. This place also, and not the common risks of 
trade, swells the Bankrupt-list, and crowds the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court, though the sufferers, for an obvious reason, withhold the fact, 
if possible, from their creditors. The most august assemblies, too, 
are not free from its influence; and many a vote has been given, and 
many a speech delivered, the motives of which might have been 
found in the member’s jobbing-book. All this however, though an 
unexaggerated statement of facts, is, perhaps, necessarily vague and 
mcomprehensible to those who are unacquainted with the real nature 
of the place: we,will, therefore, for the benefit of the uninitiated 
and of. the ‘‘country gentlemen,” first give a little explanatory 
matter, and then proceed to show a few sketches taken from the life. 
The Stock Exchange, then, isa large building, the locale of which 
we have already mentioned, consisting of three spacious halls and 
other apartments, where some thousand or twelve hundred members 
weet touether for the purpose of gaining money by the rise or fall of 
the funds. Any attempt to explain the particular mode of their trans- 
actions would certainly be ineffectual; for, when their affairs are 
brought into a court of justice, neither counsel vor judges can ever be 
made to enter exactly into the detail of them. The nature of it will 
be conceived with suflicient accuracy by supposing it to consist in 
betting on the rise or fall of the price of stock, and in hedging or in- 
Creasing the stake according to circumstances : there are ulways there- 
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fore two opposed parties there ; the one interested in the rise of stock, 
called Bulls,—the other wishing the fall of them, and called Bears: 
both using every effort and stratagem to effect their respective ob- 
jects. The public who engage in this game must employ some of 
these members as brokers, and pay them acommission. The real 
buying and selling of stock for the public transacted here are, as | 
have already stated, comparatively trifling in amount to the fictitious 
bargains which are made the means of gaming here, and which con- 
stitute the main business of the place. It may also throw a little 
light on the nature of the game to state, that the rise or fall of the 
funds depends respectively on the scarcity or the glut, real or arti- 
ficial, of stock : and that public events affect the price on the prin- 
ciple, and in proportion, that they make money abundant or scarce ; 
or that they add to, or diminish, the national means of paying the 
public debt. With this much of explanation, we will now introduce 
the reader to the scene of action. Let him imagine himself in the 
large hall of the Stock Exchange, on the morning after the arrival of 
important news—the near prospect of a war, issuing of press-war- 
rants, or unexpected mention of a loan by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. No business being allowed to be done before 10 o'clock, 
until that time the members, assembled in unusual numbers, and for 
the most part deeply interested in the consequences of the news, 
saunter about, read newspapers, or chat in groups, waiting quietly 
the signal to begin. This is given by the senior door-keeper, who, 
as the time approaches, mounts several steps from the floor, and 
holds anadal a large watchman’s rattle, his eye fixed sidelong on 
the clock. At the appointed moment he springs the ill-omened 
instrument; and suddenly all quit their quiescent state, and rush 
simultaneously into one dense cluster—shouting, struggling, and 
vociferating with deafening clamour; some offering to sell; others 
bidding to buy; each party saying and doing whatsoever they think 
calculated to produce their own effect on the market, and in par- 
ticular to establish the first or opening price, as may suit their re- 
spective purposes, this being an important point in tactics here. On 
such occasions when the news is very important, and its effects con- 
sequently rapid and considerable, ruin and riches are the results, re- 
spectively, to many present before the clock has struck the next 
hour. We have seen those who left their homes in the morning 
possessed of many thousands, leave the spot to return thither in the 
afternoon not worth a shilling. We have on these occasions seen & 
man stand, and even retort the banters and practical jokes of those 
around him, who in the course of the last hour had lost 10,0001. 
sterling ; while another, more sensitive, stands gazing with wildness 
and dismay at the struggle which is going on before him, and at the 
sight of his whole property being swept away by the course which 
the market is taking. This state of things often continues, with 
short intervals of abatement, during the whole morning ; few men, 
however, have bodily strength enough to continue long in the heat, 
nose, and pressure of this raging group. Some retire awhile, hoarse 
and pale, to recover their strength ; but, urged by the cries which 
proceed from the mass, (for each party proclaims its triumphs, as the 
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price rises or falls, with deafening shouts,) they rush again into the 
arena and resume the fray. Hitherto all has been keen, intense 
seriousness, heightened sometimes by disputes and personal feelings 
into wildness and fury, when it frequently happens that the whole 
scene becomes changed in a moment, as if by magic or the effect of a 
sudden phrensy—every one knocks off his neighbour’s hat, turns the 
flaps of his coat over his head and shoulders, or pelts him with paper- 
bombs charged with saw-dust; they slap, bump, and jostle each 
other: Bartholomew-fair, or the most exhilarating moment of a 
breaking-up for the holidays, presents nothing equal to it for noise 
or extravagance; and the whole frolic generally ends with ‘* the 
Black Joke,” or some other popular tune, sung in full chorus by all 
present; even those who have been ruined in the course of the morn- 
ing mingling with wild mirth with the rest, partly from habit, and 
partly to conceal their distress from their companions, which would, 
if suspected, deprive them of a last desperate chance of retrieving 
their fortunes. All this may seem at first sight mere childish folly 
and extravagance ; but it is perhaps an instinctive effort of nature to 
recover from the effects of the violent and overstrained action to 
which their spirits have been exposed. This interlude is, however, 
of short duration, and in a few minutes all is deep, concentrated, 
furious excitement again. On these occasions it sometimes happens, 
that one of those dense yellow fogs, which often darken and choke up 
the narrow parts of the city, throws a deep gloom over this struggling 
group; the aspect and confusion of the scene becomes then diaboli- 
cal; lamp-light is substituted, and hardly serves with its yellow 
glaring light to distinguish the anxious agitated countenances passing 
alternately from light to darkness, while much of the picture is hid- 
den in what a painter would call—frighftul masses of shade. 

This knot of men, so occupied, form what is called the ** Stock- 
Market :” the price which is established by them is that which is 
quoted in the newspapers, and affects the property of all holders of, 
or speculators in, the tunds. Passing over, however, the large class of 
persons who are interested in these fluctuations in the character of 
stockholders, and confining ourselves to those who make them the 
medium merely of gambling, it may be estimated perhaps that five 
thousand persons are, on an average, interested in this way in the 
actions and effects of this cluster of men at the Stock Exchange, 
precisely in the same manner that the persons who surround a gaming- 
table are in the result of the game there. About 1000 of these are 
connected with the house, and are pretty generally therefore on equal 
terms with each other ; the other, and larger part, are the public, who 
engage, through the medium of their brokers, in this desperate and 
unequal game. It would obviously be wholly impossible to show 
in detail the effects of the place and business of which we have here 
given a true but bare outline, acting as it does so extensively, and on 
so large a number of persons. 

The imagination of the reader may, however, with a little aid, 
follow out the effects which proceed from this centre, with some- 
thing like general accuracy of detail: let him, in the first place, ima- 
gine the close of a day on which a great rise or fall has taken place, 
and the unfortunate party, consisting of some two or three thousand 
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individuals, returning severally to their homes, in all the various 
states of depression according with their losses, or the firmness of 
nerve with which they support an evil great to all men, but vital and 
overwhelming to a city-man, Other men have a variety of pursuits, 
tastes, habits, and resources; money supplies their expenses but does 
little more: but to the city-man, it is everything—support, credit, 
occupation, amusement, distinction. What must be the feelings 
with which such a man reiuras to a family, whose sole dependence is 
on him, and who perhaps, unconscious of exposure to risk or danger, 
have been reduced to utter poverty by the events of the day. It is 
not, however, our design to give in any degree a heightened de- 
seription of this part of our subject, or to excite painful interest by 
minute, defined, and individual detail, much less by allusion to those 
tragic and extreme cases which sometimes occur; enough will be 
done in this way if the reader suffer his imagination to dwell for a 
moment on the mass of varied calamity which wust necessarily pro- 
ceed from such sudden and intolerable transitions from atlluence to 
destitution, operating too so extensively on all sorts of people—often 
the most pampered and helpless. The evil is not, however, contined 
to London, or to those who frequent the City; buthas a tendency to 
spread its infection to all who are in any way connected by business 
with the government funds. Gaming is, indeed, the most universal 
and easily awakened of all our passions : its hazards and chances un- 
bind that boundless and almost terrific love of excitement which 
lurks deeply in the soul of man, and affords a glimpse of its latent and 
illimitable energies. 

We have now spoken of the losing party; that of the winner may 
be treated much more brietly. ‘The gainers are ultimately much less 
in numbers than the losers; the principle of the few and the many 
obtaining very strikingly in these affairs. They, on the other hand, 
experience all the intoxicating effects of suddenly acquired wealth: 
the imagination of the reader may here also easily supply the ab- 
sence of detail, by supposing the state of mind in which a man re- 
turns home to dinner, richer by 10,000/. than he left it in the morn- 
ing; a circumstance of, by no means, unfrequent occurrence in times 
of loans and great changes to the frequenters of this place. Hence 
the meu of enormous wealth, large landed proprietors, members of 
parliament, &c. whose names grow bulky in a season, and manifest 
the rankness of the soil from which they spring. It is obvious also, 
as what is gained by one person is lost by another, that the fortune 
of one man of enormous wealth is the accumulated property of many : 
perhaps it may be stated as an average, that the breaking up of 
twenty men goes to the fitting out of one of these first rates ; and 
among the public who engage systematically in the business of the 
Stock Exchange, this is perhaps a moderate estimate of the propor- 
tion the losers ultimately bear to the gainers. 

It will readily be conceived, that the men who are devoted to so 
peculiar and engrossing a pursuit, are distinguishable from other classes 
of the community, aud even from those with whom, nominally, as 
men of business, they are apparently intermingled; they have, in fact, 
not the slightest pretensions to the character of men of business, and 
have no more direct connexion with trade than the members of the 
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Jockey Club or of the betting-room at Newmarket. The phrase of 
good or bad times apply not at all to them, or in a sense directly 
opposite to its usual application : all they want Is fluctuation in the 
prices of stock ; and, consequently, times of storm and disaster are 
to them, as to birds of prey or Cornish wreckers, times of activity 
and harvest: they are, therefore, a separate and distinct class, and 
have, as might be expected, peculiarities of character, and manner, 
aud appearance. Some persons indeed, who affect, like Sancho’s 
kiusman, a fine palate in these matters, pretend that they can always 
distinguish a Stock Exchange man from others, by a kind of off-hand, 
reckless, slangish manner of doing things, and a mixture of the City 
and Tattersall’s in his dress and appearance. The sudden changes and 
appalling risks, to which their occupation subjects them, cannot also 
be favourable to health or tranquillity. ‘Thews and sinews, indeed, 
that seem proof against any exertion, are shattered to pieces by the 
constant anxiety and agitation of this pursuit: pale, anxious faces 
crowd the canvas, though, if a pun be allowable on so grave a sub- 
ject, they can never be said to be without a ‘speculation in their 
eye.” 

As it is well known that the Israelites play an active and conspi- 
cuous part on the Stock Exchange, it may be expected that mention 
will be made of them here. ‘They are, as individuals, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the rest; but, acting in their national spirit, they 
cling together pretty much in their schemes, and agree at least in 
trying to spoil the Egyptians: they are, also, perhaps more reckless 
and obstinate in encountering large and decisive hazards than the 
Gentiles. Some of them have acquired immense wealth; but it is 
often attended with remarkably little improvement in manner or ap- 
pearance. We have seen a Jew worth a quarter of a million, who still 
retained completely the look and manner of his brethren, who obli- 
gingly present baskets of oranges to the public at the Bank, with the 
astounding offer of ten for sixpence! Singing in the Stock Exchange 
has been mentioned, but only as affording occasional recreation : it 
serves, however, much more important purposes ; all slight violations 
of the rules of the house, or indeed any conduct in a member that gives 
displeasure to the rest, exposes him toa regular sort of musical pillory 
—the culprit is surrounded by acompact and imperious circle of choris- 
ters, and torced to stand in that awkward and insulated situation, while 
‘God save the King,” or some other popular song, is being sung— 
he then takes off his hat, makes a bow all round, and is released. 
Often, however, when he thinks he is about to escape, either because 
his offence has been erievous, or else that the singers are in unusually 
good voice, an encore is called for, and in no case, that we know of, 
evaded on the plea of hoarseness or indisposition. In some instances, 
however, singing has been made the instrument of more condign 
punishment. On one occasion a member, whose conduct was supposed 
to have compromised the character of the house with the public, was 
surrounded and sung to in the above-mentioned manner, whenever 
he made his appearance in the house: being a man of strong nerves 
and animal spirits, he bore it pretty well for some time, hoping that 
he should soon be allowed to transact his business quietly and com- 
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fortably again, as usual; but these singing areopagites, not thinking 
him an object for mercy, continued to encircle him whenever he 
entered the house; and, however urgent his business, insisted on 
first treating him with the old tune, till at last his spirits, and even 
his health began to fail, and he was finally obliged to sacrifice a lu- 
crative connexion and retire from the house, being, although a loyal 
man, unable to bear ‘‘ God save the King ” any longer. 

This place is, indeed, favourable to hoaxing and practical jokes of 
all kinds ; a soil where they attain to a peculiar luxuriancy of growth 
and vigour. In general, any thing like resistance to the merry or seri- 
ous inflictions of the main body is quite useless and bad policy. One 
instance, however, occurs to us of an old Hebrew, who wrought 
his deliverance by giving battle with a singular sort of weapon. The 
only crime that old Nathan had been guilty of was, we believe, the 
oddity of his dress and appearance: these, however, always drew on 
him the mosquito attacks of some point device beaux, who used to 
twig his flapped waistcoat and large powdered wig and _ pig-tail, 
whenever he waddled across the house. One day one of his Hebrew 
brethren, seeing him much tormented by his enemies, cried out, by a 
sudden inspiration, ‘‘ Vig ’em, Nathan :” the hint was not neglected 
by the poor pestered Israelite, who, laying hold of his bell-rope of a 
pig-tail, swung his wig, all powder and grease, round in all directions, 
eaving its impression in white on many a well-cut masterpiece of 
Stultz and Nugee. Ever after this lucky thought, the cry of ‘* Vig 
‘em, Nathan,” was always sure to clear a way for him through his 
foes, however compact and resolute. This love of fun and frolic is 
not, however, at all inconsistent with the darker and more pernicious 
character of the place: even the more important fact, that the mem- 
bers are generally, as individuals, as honest, liberal, and friendly 
men as any in existence, is also perfectly reconcileable with it to 
those who have observed how much our notions of right and wrong, 
on particular subjects, are intluenced by example and custom. 
Although, therefore, the picture is not entirely without light tints and 
playful features, yet, as a whole, we do not scruple to represent the 
Stock Exchange as an enormous, though, perhaps, ittemediable evil ; 
and to counsel the inexperienced to avoid the attraction of its risks and 
time-bargains as they would the current of a whirlpool. All that can 
be fairly said in mitigation is, that it is the direct offspring of our past 
financial system, and that it has often enabled England to carry for- 
ward its political plans, which must, without it, have been abandoned. 
It may be said also, that no one can reasonably complain, on his own 
account, of an evil which he encounters, if at all, willingly. We are 
not indeed ourselves of that school of legislators that would interfere 
to guard men from falling into ditches, or from running against posts : 
personal prudence is the only adequate protection against the mania 
of speculation, as it also is against all the other evils of life; and 
every man with its aid can, if he pleases, legislate for himself as 
strictly as his fears or his exposure to temptation may require. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE SEA. 


THERE is a Spirit on that slumbering deep, 
His lustrous chariot bright with orient pear! 





And gems, pluck’d from the caves where sea-nymphs sleep, 


Jasper the wheels, inlaid with rosy ber’l, 
And canopied with crystal—his array 
Mocking to scorn man’s vain regality, 
With an excess of splendours that display 
A union with the sunset and the sky 
On the horizon’s verge, heaven warm and fair, 
And God's great glory shining every where. 


That Spirit’s shape do silver clouds inclose 
As with a robe or veil of majesty, 
Doubling the eyes’ deep awe, as they repose 
On its resplendent brightness,—{far and nigh 
Old ocean curls his gentlest waves and smiles, 
And shakes his sparkling waters in the sun,— 
Joyous to hail from caves and coral piles 
Of his great depths, his glorious ruling one— 
The intellect pervading his far reign, 
The soul of God’s immeasurable main. 


Creation’s ruler! to the glowing pole 
His burning axles gild heaven’s stainless blue ; 
And upon ocean’s bosom as they roll, 
A thousand starry fires of every hue 
Shoot from his chariot wheels, while calm and still, 
In haughty consciousness not earthly thing, 
Nor heavenly, save one, can check his will, 
In strength moves on the delegated king, 
Lord of a boundless empire, in his pride 
And sovereign will careering wild and wide. 


Ere earth he was, his labour shaped its mass, 
He trod it far beneath his giant feet 
Into a solid ball; and where the grass 
Grows green and vernal, he his tempests fleet 
Bid trample, as the conqueror tall and proud 
Tramples a prostrate foe ;—his victory o’er, 
He to his palaces in triumph loud 
Of their great deeds, led back his waves, no more 
To waste the vanquish’d, but, in bounds confined, 
To smile with calms, and thunder with the wind. 























































































The Spirit of ithe Sea. 


Ofttimes his voice is heard from out the waves 
Shouting to his vexed waters, till the shore 
Trembles to its foundations, and the graves 
Rock with their dead, appall’d at the strong roar 
Of his pale anger ; now in cadence sweet, 
Sounding dark mysteries from his depths unknown, 
He sends his strains, that the far nations greet 
From equinoctial to each frigid zone, 
In soothing concert, heavenly as the strain 
Of angel harps o’er men for freedom slain. 








He calls his waiting spirits, and they go 
Gliding along the billows ere the storm, 
Seen by the anxious mariners, who know 
The presage well of each wild varying form,— 
Now perch’d a lambent fire upon his mast,— 
Now a wild storm-ship shot at midnight by, 
Or a tall column moving dark and vast, 
Linking black ocean with the blacker sky, 
Or airy shadows by the lightning shown, 
Bent on an errand for their lord alone. 


He dwells in his abysses—none have seen 

His outline,—nought, save his bright vesture’s fold 
Along the horizon, where his car has been 

Rolling in pomp of grandeur, gems, and gold ;-- 
He is a power unknown and infinite, 

Shrouded in mystery ; and his influence 
Unseen, unlimited, by day and night 

Is felt o’er earth, a universal sense 
Affecting all things, regulating all 
The soul of action to this moving ball. 


The wan moon’s lover as she sails along 
Her airless monthly cirque in solitude, 

Her coy beams fondling when his tides are strong 
Along the bosom of her lover rude, 

Or slumbering softly there like infant death 
Ere sin has stain’d its visage with a tear ; 

Or peering through her veil of mist, the breath 
Of the hoarse tempest paling her with fear 

As the tumultuous waters threat the sky, 

And the storm-clouds rush thick and lurid by. 


But now the scene—how beautiful! The light 
Plays with the tide of gold that shows no wave 
Wrinkling the brow of ocean; not more bright 


The lightnings, when the foam-crown'd billows heave 








The Spirit of the Sea. 


Their snowy lips to greet its forky fires 
Their brothers of the element,—and now 
Glory on glory, as the day expires, 
Minister forth their homage, and below 
The unfathom’d waters, conscious of the time, 
Are lit with joy to their profoundest clime. 


The kingly chariot passes ; night comes on, 
To close the train of sovereign dignity ;— 
Along his terrible domain, whence shone 
But now such floods of glory dazzlingly, 
Rush forth the winds, that high and higher rise 
Till ocean vibrates, heaves, and toils, and roars, 
And maddens into storms that lash the skies 
From depths unmeasured—bounding from the shores 
Wreck-covered, in fierce wrath its hissing spray 
Hides the lone star that seems to ’ve lost its way. 


Thickening and thickening shades are hurrying by 
After their awful guard, and sire, and lord,— 
The lord of fearful beauty, far and nigh 
Stretching his red right-arm and ruling sword 
From pole to pole,—earth’s centre to the sky, 
From dreamless darkness to the fields of day,— 
In dread magnificence of majesty 
Over his vassal waters far away, 
Where bark has never sailed, nor billows bore 
One corse of man upon the unknown shore. 


He ever dwells within his waters deep ; 
I’ve seen him in his wrath, with terror seen— 
I’ve seen him tranquil as a babe asleep, 
Yielding unearthly sounds at shut of e’en— 
I've seen him scatter wrecks and drowning men, 
And heard their death-shriek when I could not save— 
And almost slept upon his waters, when 
I scarce could think I swam above their grave: 
Thou art a mighty Spirit, Ocean-king, 
Great in thy power—great in thy conquering! 
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IMPRESSMENT OF SEAMEN. 


Two Letters, on the ‘‘ Impressment of Seamen ;’’ addressed to Lorn Atruonp, jp 
consequence of reading the Report of a Speech of his Lordship’s some time ago, 
in Reprehension of that arbitrary Mode of procuring Seamen for his Majesty's 
Navy. 

My Lorp, 

I PERCEIVE, by the report of a speech, that your lordship is de. 
sirous of getting rid of the necessity for manning the navy by means 
of that foul blot on our national character—the impressment of sea- 
men; and if your lordship will do me the honour to peruse this 
Letter, I think it will furnish a few hints, which, improved by your 
lordship’s better judgment, may lead to the introduction of a system 
that will render the naval service as popular among our seamen, as 
the merchant-service is at present. 

Seafaring men, my lord, partly from choice and partly from 
necessity, must spend the best part of their lives at sea; and if the 
navy were rendered altogether as pleasant and advantageous to them 
as the merchant-service, there would be no necessity for having re- 
course to violent measures in order to induce them both to enter 
and remain in it. In many respects the navy has greatly the ad- 
vantage of the merchant-service ; for, generally speaking, on board 
his Majesty’s ships, the men are better fed, better treated, and less 
worked than they are in merchant-ships; they have much better 
attendance when they are sick; and, finally, those who are maimed, 
or in any way rendered by service incapable of serving longer, are 
sure of having a comfortable maintenance (as in or out pensioners 
of Greenwich Hospital) for the remainder of their lives; while 
those seamen who meet with any injury in the merchant-service, 
are turned on shore, without any resource, the moment they are no 
longer serviceable on board. The wages of seamen in the mer- 
chant-service, during war, are undoubtedly, from necessity, much 
greater than in his Majesty’s; but the hope of prize-money, in 
the estimation of many of them, would outweigh this difference of 
wages; and, at all events, high wages alone will not account for the 
desertion of a great many seamen from the navy, when the pay and 
prize-money, due to them, would more than make up the difference 
tor some years to come. 

With the exception of a very few ships, where an undue severity 
is practised, | repeat, the comforts and enjoyments of seamen on 
board a King’s ship at sea are far beyond what they can reasonably 
hope for in the merchant-service. There is, therefore, only one 
cause which will satisfactorily account for the disinclination of sea- 
men to enter his Majesty’s service; and that cause, in my opinion, 
(and, after nineteen years’ experience, | ought to have some know- 
ledge of the disposition and character of British seamen,) may 
easily be removed, without doing any injury to the navy, or affect- 
ing its discipline in the smallest degree. , 

In the merchant-service, on their return from their voyage, sea- 
men are discharged from their ships and at liberty to visit their 
friends, or enjoy themselves on shore, in any way they please ; but, 
if they once enter a King’s ship, they cannot be sure that they will 
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be allowed to have one moment’s recreation on shore, as long as the 

war shall last; and if their friends live at any distance from their 

usual sea-port, they hardly entertain a hope of ever seeing them 
in. 

This, my lord, is the chief, if not the only cause that seamen, in 
ceneral, prefer the merchant-service to the navy; and how easily 
might this cause be removed! If they were allowed to enter for a 
limited period—say three or four years at the utmost, were sure 
that they would have permission to recreate themselves on shore, 
whenever a reasonable opportunity offered; and that those who 
came from a distance might occasionally be allowed to visit their 
relations, there would be no need of press-gangs to drag them into 
the service. If they were sure of all this, they would give the pre- 
ference to the navy, and enter freely. 

On returning into port after a long absence, sailors are almost mad 
to get on shore. Give them liberty, and they will soon be glad 
enough to return; but confine them on board when this humour pre- 
vails, and they will desert whenever an opportunity offers. If, my 
lord, you will take the trouble to make inquiry of officers who served 
during the late war, you will invariably be told that, taking the navy 
throughout, nineteen seamen out of every twenty, that deserted from 
their ships, did it solely because they were not permitted to go on 
shore and enjoy themselves when their ships were in port. ‘To give one 
instance, out of a great many that have come to my own knowledge, 
I was first-lieutenant of the Herald, when she was re-fitting in 
Malta, at the same time with the Magnificent. The Magnificent’s 
men were not permitted to go on shore on leave, but great numbers 
deserted from her in spite of every precaution; while the Herald’s 
men, who were allowed to go on shore as much as they pleased, 
when duty permitted, not only came back (every one of them) 
as their leave expired, but the report they made of the comfort they 
enjoyed' on board, induced no less than six good seamen and a boy 
to quit a merchant-ship then lying in the harbour, and enter on 
board the Herald. If this plan of indulging the men with liberty on 
shore, whenever the opportunity offered, were universally adopted in 
the navy, desertion would be diminished at least tenfold, while the 
number of volunteers would be increased in the same proportion. 

The real cause of the dislike, which seamen in general have to 
enter the navy, is the apprehension of not having occasional leave, 
and the conviction that, after once entering, if they should find the 
service ever so disagreeable, they can have no chance (except by de- 
sertion, at the peril of severe punishment,) to escape from it, so long 
as the war shall last. If his Majesty would consent to remove this 
cause, as far as it can be done consistently with the good of the ser- 
Vice, we should not require the aid of press-gangs to procure men for 
the navy. The law, however, might still be allowed to remain as a 


dead letter. 
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_' I challenge contradiction when | say that the Herald, at that time, was as effi- 
cient as any ship of her rate in the Mediterranean ; and was frequently admitted to 
he so, both by Lord Collingwood and Sir Alexander Ball. 
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The following regulations, in my humble opinion, would reconcile 
the great body of British seamen to his Majesty’s service, and might 
be adopted without the least inconvenience, and with very little ad- 
ditional expense, because re for length of service, to a certain 
extent, are already allowed. 


REGULATIONS. 

1. The crews of his Majesty’s ships shall be allowed to go on shore as 
often as they can reasonably require it. Generally speaking, one-fourth 
part of the crew of every ship shall be allowed to go on shore in rotation, 
and remain either four-and-twenty hours, or from sunset till eight 
o'clock the next morning, as circumstances will admit. 

2. Every volunteer shall be permitted to enter for a particular ship, 
if he pleases, provided there be a vacancy in that ship. 

3. After having served three years, (and for ever afterwards.) every 
man on his arrival in port may demand lis discharge, either from the 
service altogether, or into any other King’s ship to which he may give the 
preference. When on a foreign station, he may claim to be discharged 
into any one of his Majesty’s ships, in which there is a vacancy, that is on 
the point of going to England. 

4. At the cxpiration of six years the pay of every seaman is to be 
moderately increased ; and he will be entitled to a small pension, when- 
ever he may choose to quit the service, 

5. At the end of twelve, and eighteen years, the pay and pension of 
every seaman will be still further increased. 

6. Every man that chooses to re-enter the service, after having been 
discharged from it, shall be allowed the time he had previously served. 

7. Every man, on quitting the service, shall be entitled to a certificate 
from his commanding officer, to enable him to claim his pension, or the 
time he has actually served; but to prevent him from taking an unfair 
advantage of his right to claim his discharge whenever he please, it shall 
be in the power of a court-martial (not his own captain), on conviction of 
bad behaviour, to deprive him of so much of that time as the court shall 
deem his conduct to deserve. 


N. B. This last article would tend very much to diminish the necessity 
of corporal punishments. 


With these regulations, my lord, every thing would go on 
smoothly, ‘The officers would do all in their power, consistently with 
good discipline, to make the men comfortable and happy, in order to 
induce them to remain; and the men would behave well for fear of 
losing some portion of their time, by the sentence of a court-martial. 

The chance of prize-money, and their pensions for length of service, 
would more than make amends for any difference in the amount of 
wages; and the inducements, altogether, would be so great, that the 
men must be blind to their present comforts, as well as to their future 
advantages, if they did not give the preference to the navy: but, at 
all events, as it can be attended with no mischief, it might be worth 
while to make the experiment. 

In the beginning of the year 1813, when I was in the East Indies, 
T addressed a letter to Lord Melville, recommending a similar plan 
to his notice, but, as I never was favoured with an answer, I am not 
sure that his lordship received it. If, however, your lordship should 
approve of it, your recommendation will be sure to meet with that 
attention which so humble an individual as myseif can hardly ex- 
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ct; and, in the hope that this letter may help to promote your 
ordship’s humane and praiseworthy wishes, I beg leave to subscribe 
myself, &c. KC. 
WALTER FORMAN. 


My Lorp, 

I have received the Letter your lordship did me the 
honour to write to me, in reply to one I sent on the impressment of 
seamen; and the importance of the subject will, I trust, be deemed 
a sufficient apology for the liberty I take in once more troubling 
your lordship with my crude opinions; and, as I wish to give as 
little trouble as possible, I beg you to take no furiher notice of this 
letter than merely to read it, and consider what advantages may be 
derived from the arguments if contains. 

Your lordship, in your reply to my letter, observes, that you are 
afraid that impressment must continue, though it may be mitigated ; 
and you think three years too short a term for a man to claim his 
discharge. Facts, my Lord, when they can be got at, are the best 
arguments ; and what has succeeded in one country may reasonably 
be expected to succeed in another, if the same means be adopted. In 
the United States of North America, seamen are never pressed, and 
are only required to enter for the limited period of two years, I be- 
lieve, but certainly not more than three; and yet, during the late 
war, there was no difliculty in procuring plenty of seamen to man 
their navy. The question, at all events, is an interesting one; and 
itmay be worth while to endeavour to find out the reason why sea- 
men, possessing the same language and characteristics, though not of 
the same country, should be so ready to enter one service, and yet 
have so great a repugnance to the other. One fact, at least, is cer- 
tain. With us, seamen are pressed into the service: and the fear 
that these pressed men will catch at every opportunity to desert, is 
the reason why, generally speaking, they are not trusted with leave 
to visit their friends and enjoy themselves on shore. Thus impress- 
ment, in the first place, is the cause of their being confined on board 
like state criminals ; and this rigid and unnecessary restraint is again 
an additional cause of their dislike of the navy, and constant desire 
to escape from it. In America the seamen are all volunteers; and, 
as there is no dread of their attempting to desert, they are allowed to 
go on shore as often as they can reasonably desire. Hence it is that, 
feeling themselves under no unpleasant restraint, and knowing that 
at the end of every two years they can again demand their discharge, 
they are as ready to re-enter the service as they were to join it at 
first. The American seamen are free men, voluntarily combining to 
hght for and defend their country: the English, on the contrary, 
are galley-slaves, dragged into the service against their wills; and 
the very idea of restraint is enough of itself to make them heartily 
sick of it. The American seaman, on his arrival in port, is, I be- 
lieve, allowed to go on shore and enjoy himself; and, at all events, 
at the end of two years he is at liberty to quit the service altogether, 
or to re-enter on board whatever ship he may happen to prefer : 
while the English seaman, generally speaking, is denied all these 
privileges; and is it to be wondered at that he should be backward 
October, 1831,—VOL. 11. NO. V1. N 
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in serving his country, when that country is so very indifferent about 
his feelings and comforts ! 

As your lordship does not approve of increasing the pay, and 
giving pensions to seamen for length of service, L will not insist upon 
that point, but content myself with observing that, though it is 
winked at from long custom, there is no law in the country that 
sanctions the depriving a man of his rights as an Englishman, merely 
because he has been brought up to a sea-life ; and, therefore, if from 
‘* necessity—the tyrant’s plea,” we must have recourse to an arbitrary 
and illegal act, as it manifestly 1 is, all classes of the community ought 
to be equally obnoxious to it; and those who wish to be exe mpt 
from it ought either to be obliged to find substitutes, as they do tor 
the militia, or contribute enough to induce seafaring men to enter 
voluntarily. But, let the law with respect to impressment and the 
wages of seamen remain what it is; still if every seaman were sure 
of being well treated on board, and reasonably indulged with liberty 
to go on shore, and, at the end of three, or even four years, (with 
the exec eption of deserters, and those whose limited term may be 
extended by the sentence of a court-martial,) might demand his dis- 
charge on his arrival in a King’s port, and be exempt from impress- 
ment for the next six months,—a great part of those that would claim 
their discharge, would be glad to return before the expiration of that 
time. "Phe loss of men by this operation would hardly exceed our 
usual loss by desertion; and, at all events, would be fully compen- 
sated by the number of volunteers that would be induced by it to 
supply their places. Ina word, my Lord, if you could pe rsuade the 
legislature to adopt some such a system as this, it could h: wdly tail 
of being productive of beneficial consequences, espec tally ita small 
hounty on re-entering were allowed ; but, supposing the worst that 

could hi appen, it could not possibly ‘* attended with any very serious 
inconvenience. Uf it did not succeed, it would not make matters 
worse than they were before ; because, if these men did iiot choose 
to return to the navy, the ‘vy must go into the merchant-service in order 
to procure a livelihood, and we should still possess the same power of 
forcing them back into the service by impressment as we had before. 
I have the honour to be, &e. ec. 
WALTER FORMAN. 


THE CORONATION. 


WHat sound of mighty portent was once conveyed in the an- 
nouncement of a Coronation! Our ancestors in the good old 
times must have been a very infantine race in mind, ple ‘ased with 
straws and tickled with trifles; or, in addition to their love of gew- 

gaws and display, which they imagined to be true grandeur, must 
have been more than usu: illy superstitious. The moral influence ot 
royalty, the maje sty that doth hedge in a king, was not enough for 
the m, or was lost sight of entire ly ; its sacredness was, in the ir eves, 
best shadowed forth in pageants, in cloth of gold, in purple and m 
line linen, in long trams of kuneelers around the 1 roy al footstool, 1 
mummery, im pomp, glitter, and ostentation. All was then set se 
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outward show and loyal demonstrations ; and these had in their time 
the conveniency that they might be applied to any monarch—to 
Mary the Papist and to Elizabeth the Protestant. In 1 nd, 
“s bloody Mary,” as she is commonly styled, for her persec ution of 
the reformers, was welcomed by minister and bishop in gaudy pro- 
cession, The conduits ran wine, and the citizens dressed an angel 
in green with a trumpet, which the said angel sounded, to the great 
marvel of the people and delight of the nobles. ee years later. 
Elizabeth, who afterwards persecuted the Catholics in her turn, was 
welcomed as devotedly by four angels, representing the virtues ; 
luckily, though Pure Religion was one, Chastity was not of the 
number.! What could our fathers have been about for sixteen or 
seventeen hundred years, that they did not before discard toys and 
empty pageantry on public occasions, and display the same hearty 
contempt tor baubles, for cloth of gold and green angels, as they 
showed for cowardice and effeminacy ? We must look for the answer 
in superstition, and in the connexion which religious ceremonies 
(consisting of pageantry which imposed upon the ignorant) had even 
with their amusements, to which custom attached all that was solemn 
and imposing. 

Yet wherefore should we reflect upon our ancestors in this ory 
long manner! But a few years are elapsed since the coronation of 
prince took place in presence of thousands, which more rese bled a a 
miracle-play got up at Drury Lane, than the coronation of one of 
the most powerful monarchs of the earth—a scene that had better 
become the court of Persia in the days of Artaxerxes, than that of 
Britain in our times. At this scene, purple and gold, superstition 
und mumme ry, fine robes and waving plumes, banquets without com- 
fort, and prodig: lity without enjoyment, were arr iyed before a land 
that groaned beneath taxation, and marked the idle display of over- 
weening vanity which caused it—that smiled, even while it writhed 
nnder suffering, at the intellect which felt more delight im such 
follies, than in any thine connected with solid grandeur and true 
lasie, and whispered—** These are among the tooleries which, 
enlightened times, lower monarchy, and sow the seeds of that in- 
difference in the subject which leads to revolutions.” 

But we wander a little from our direct path. ‘Phat monarch, of 
whom we last spoke, is gathered to his fathers without a tear from 
the nation, and the recollection of his follies is the legac y he has he- 
queathed to his people. The wheel of time carries downward the 
evil, and elevates the good in its circumvolutions. Things do not 
alw: ays remain dark, even in the corrupt hemisphere of governments 
and courts. A dawn has broken upon us; a new era has begun, 
aud we hail the aurora with feelings of unmitigated satisfaction. 

William LV. is crowned; he is initiated in the art and mystery of 
kingship, if the cx remony of a coronation add aught to the obligation 
ofa king of England to rule his e mpire in wisdom and righteousness, 
as far as he is able soto do. We are aware that the V who mingle 


So say ofr cood chroniclers J. B. Nichols and Son, who have lately published 

“ Kreeable account ol Lomlon |. eunts, well worth Lrensuring up ad a record of 
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religion and politics will tell us we are mistaken in this matter: byt 
they will not convince us of this being the fact. The conduct of his 
Majesty since his elevation to the throne, has proved that the nation 
need fear nothing on the score of his want of devotion to the best inte- 
rests of the country which he is called upon to govern. With the 
simple and domestic habits of his father in private life—with a dis. 
like for empty pomp, and a kindness and condescension which belong 
to the true character of a modern prince, as distinguished from the 
parade and assumption of kingship in past times—no monarch was 
ever elevated to a throne who was, in every respect, so well adapted 
to suit the exigencies of his empire. To simple habits, the bluntness 
and good-nature of the sailor, a mode of lite devoid of extravagance 
and ostentation, with temperance of living, the King adds good, ho- 
nest, common sense. He has the picture of the times betore him, 
and he profits from its contemplation. When his Majesty ascended 
the throne, he had the choice of hedging himself in with a privileged 
tew from the public gaze. He might have drawn around him a 
body of the aristocracy—men devoted to ultra-Tory principles, who 
have no feeling in common with the British people—men whose in- 
flated notions of their own privileges, the usurpation of the rights of 
the people, and long habits of command, made them ready, by a rapid 
succession of violent measures, to compress the public feeling until it 
should burst all bounds, and carry anarchy aud revolution through the 
land—men neither among the most intellectual nor wealthiest classes 
of subjects, but elevated to influence by the abuses of time and that 
unremitting perseverance in seizing every little separately, which in 
the aggregate becomes a great mass of self-agerandizement. The 
King had the choice of the devotion of these interested and bigoted 
persons, or the love and affection of his people—of his 22,000,000 
of free-born subjects. His Majesty did not hesitate, and perhaps 
saved England from convulsion, while he himself gained an attachment 
and popularity which no king, not even his last namesake, could 
rival. There is no man who thinks as he ought to think, from Corn- 
wall to Caithness, but must acknowledge this to be the truth. Yet, 
strange to say, the impudence of the Tories makes his Majesty's po- 
pularity a charge against him, ‘That which is in these days, as in all 
time past, the crown of the crowned head—the attachment of the 
sound, untainted part of his people to a sovereign, is made matter ol 
reproach with William 1V. The impudence of a’ Tory who views the 
mass of the people as canaille, and all who differ from him in opinion 
as fools, accounts for this. A Tory is a sort of upstart dandy ; he ts 
the fop of Shakspeare, that will suffer nothing ‘* betwixt the wind 
and his nobility ;" he smells something unessenced and unsophisti- 
cated in the people, and turns up his nose at them, except he wants 
to use them tor his own purposes. Ile despises their straightforward 
manly intellect, because he cannot, like them, relish common sense, 
or any thing beyond what his nurse or grandam taught him in bis 
infancy ; and he snuffs the air as if it were made for his respiration 
alone. Itis not a little curious how shy of his Majesty the ‘Tories 
are, and how little pains they take to disguise their feelings —then 
suppressed dislike and sneaking servility in union, being visible in 
all their actions, One day we hear a report of the King being unfit 
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for business ; another day we are told his Majesty is in a bad state 
ot health—going after his father, and the like; all cireulated by 
them, and every word of which they know to be utterly false. Theis 
beau-ideal of a monarch ts of one who, to the voluptuous life of Sar- 
danapalus, adds the most profound seclusion, and the mock dignity of a 
ruler of China—who leaves the reins of state in their hands, all ex- 
cept that which may affect his own enjoyments and pleasures—who 
imagines that men are made for kings, and they only responsible to 
God. Your Tory wishes to hold king and people in vassalage alike. 
He is devoted to that monarch, whom he can turn his own way, by 
administering to his caprices: he thinks it better than if he were 
king himself ; for, while he works in the name of his master, he can 
shift the evil he does upon the shoulders of the sovereign, and claim 
the good alone, 

To William IV. we would give the title of the preserver of bis 
country, for what he has done hitherto. Kings may turn from good 
to evil, like other men; but we have no right to anticipate such a 
result in the present case, any more than we should have a right to 
anticipate it of a neighbour. Heartily, truly, faithfully, devotedly, 
with all our hearts and souls, then, do we address King William as a 
prince once addressed his father—aye, from our heart of hearts do 
we exclaim— 

There is your crown ; 
And He that wears the crown immortally, 
Long guard it yours! 

We wish it were in our power to approve all the ceremony of the 
late coronation. Much of the expence was judiciously curtailed by 
the King’s wish, but we regret that the Church should exact its en- 
tire due of ceremony; it would not bate a jot of its share of the 
business. ‘There is so much of mummery, and, in our opinion, of the 
worst part of old Popish superstition in it, that we are astonished 
how our prelates could go through it with grave countenances. We 
wonder they had not the good sense to omit some portion of it, if, as 
we imagine, they had the power to do so. Nothing is more agree- 
able to sound reason, and few things are more solemn in the public 
eye, or more worthy of being witnessed, than a monarch appearing 
under the sacred roof to seal a covenant between himself and his 
people, that he will govern them in justice and mercy. The simpler 
such a ceremony, the better. The absence of all gaudy theatrical 
decoration, save the robes of the officials and peers, so as to make it 
more impressive, would be far, far better than a good deal of the 
present ceremony from dark times. It most unfortunately happens 
that individuals, particularly those belonging to the Church, imagine 
that antiquity sanctions any absurdity ; and because the principles of 
the Christian faith are ancient, (not that they needed to be so, since 
they are adapted to all time,) they think every thing else, be it prin- 
ciple or usage, because it is old, must be sacred too. Yet in this 
they are not always consistent; a sense of the ridiculous has some- 
times come upon them, but then they have secretly slid out of the 
difficulty. Few can tell by what authority the prayer for those who 
Were touched for the evil by the royal hand, is omitted in the later 
copies of the Book of Common Prayer. It has been smuggled out 
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of the Prayer- Book ; we should like to know by what Act of Parlia- 
ment? Could we ascertain this, we might answer the arguments of 
those who have opposed some of our best divines in their proposal for 
revising certain of the forms in the Book of Common Prayer. We 
recommend omissions in the coronation ceremony. If the presence 
of all the great nobles of the land, of the legislative bodies, of the 
royal family, and, lastly, of the sovereign himself, be not suflicient to 
impress the comparatively few spectators with a proper sense of the 
importance of the occasion, surely some of the ceremonies rather 
contribute to decrease than add to it. Many of them are altogether 
Popish. It is the custom in our Church to call the table on whieh 
the sacrament is administered—the altar. Now this title hardly be- 
comes the reformed Church of England, though, as it is usually en- 
titled so in our churches, it is of less consequence. On the present 
oceasion, however, it was made a real altar—it was dressed out in 
blue and gold, and held an offering. An offering to whom, upon 
an altar i To God? Even to God himself ! W here is a precedent 
tor such a thing to be found in the book of Jesus Christ-—in any part 
of the New Testament? We do not read of altars there.  Tlere, im 
the church of Christ, we have an altar, and offerings of gold and 
purple, to God the Father! the first offering being an altar-covering, 
and the second an ingot of wold deposited in an oblation basin! A 
second altar-covering was offered by the Queen on the altar, and 
then the archbishop prayed to God to receive these oblations in the 
name of Jesus Christ! Now all this looks highly idolatrous. —Pa- 
pistical it undoubtedly is. Indeed, we query whether the service 
was at all altered since Papal prelates crowned our kings. — Hierar- 
chies are fond of pomp and ceremony; yet our reformed prelates 
would hardly have let it pass, one should imagine, without censure, 
had they duly considered it. Then the anointing took place under 
an anomting-pall, held by four dukes. ‘The oil was poured into an 
anointing-spoon,’ the King anointed with it on the head, breast, 
and hands, in the form of a eross! (reminding us of the Catholic and 
his holy-water cross)—and on both shoulders. Really, this is to us 
a supererogatory atiair; atew drops of oil poured on the head, we 
should think, might have sufficed. Four duchesses held a pall over 
the Queen in the same manner, and the archbishop anomted her un- 
covered breast : we think this latter ceremony might have been dis- 
pensed with. ‘Then followed prayers with garments put on and taken 
off; there was a long succession of them, and of forms which 


* When Charles \. of France was crowned, the train of superstitions played off 
on the occasion Was so very outrageous, that the French public could not be grave 
upon it. The holv oul with which the precious race of the Capets had been anointed 
trom time immemorial, was kept at Rheims. The vessel which held it had been 
perpetually supplied, from generation to generation, with the precious unguent, 
down to the time of the Revolution, nobody but the priests knew how. They 
affirmed it never wasted. They were sadly at a loss to replenish the ampoule for 
anointing Charles, the darling of the faithful, and hit on the following expedient. 
They procured an individual, who they declared was a man of most exemplary 
piety, and made him formally affirm that, horror-struck when the sans-culottes 
dashed the coronation-vessels to pieces, he preserved, with true piety, a fragment 
of the bottle which held it, on which were two or three small drops of the sacred 


ol not dried up, by a miracle, in 1825; and with that the truly paternal Charles 
was anointed ! 
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could answer no end but to fatigue the sovereign—all done only be- 
cause they were done before in the dark ages of superstition, and 
most of them very foolish, because they have no meaning now. 
We hold that sacred and profane usages should not approximate so 
closely, as almost to bring the former to the borders of the ludicrous. 
The service of the church, the sacred character of the place, the ser- 
mon, the communion, on such an oceasion of compact, are all proper, 
amid the assembled nobles and commons of England. Most of what 
is exhibited besides is theatrical in effect, and a positive lowering of 
the Church and the reformed religion. ; 

We put these objections with perfect good feeling, but with not 
half the force we might do it: we sincerely hope something better in 
unison with present habits and manners will be substituted on the 
next occasion. We are astonished at many of the objectors to Ca- 
tholic emancipation calling the Catholic religion idolatrous, with 
such a ceremony as the coronation ceremony of England staring 
them in the face, But this is akin to human consistency. 

The other customs, not religious, were judiciously shortened, 
Champion Dymoke on his horse, like Don Juan in the theatre, was 
dispensed with, we trust, for ever. We are sorry he will lose a suit 
of armour, and the making a challenge, which, if answered by any 
modern singlestick player, would place his Majesty in a very dan- 
gerous situation. 

The particulars ot the various forms and ceremonies gone through 
on this occasion, have been so widely circulated in the daily papers, 
that we do not think it worth while occupying the reader's attention 
with them in this place. We rather turn to a more pleasing theme 
the public reception of the sovereign by his people, and to a few 
reflections which arise out of it. 

In the tirst place, it was impossible not to contrast the hearty recep 
tion of King William in public with that of Goorge LV. The military 
successes of his reign tended to preserve the latter from still greater 
public indifference, than that with which he was viewed for several 
years preceding his decease. In his disregard of expence in times of 
distress, in his voluptuous retirement from public view, and in his sen- 
sual enjoyments, the causes of his unpopularity may be found. His 
people had no sympathy with him. They felt they had nothing in 
common. If his partisans made a noise respecting some act which 
he performed really praiseworthy, (though we confess such acts were 
few and far between,) he was certain to mar the little good feeling it 
might produce, by some act of extravagance, some new claim on the 
purse of the nation, or something which re-acted against him respect- 
ing favourites or attachments, which escaped from the triple-walled 
seclusion of his Windsor cottage-——that labyrinth of his latter royalty. 
When death came, no lamentings were heard among his people—for 
they knew him not. He never possessed their sympathies, and none 
of his subjects were ever more quickly forgotten after passing to their 
humbler cemeteries. We saw him in gorgeous pomp, the last time 
we ever did see him, proceeding to the House of Peers amid the 
silence or the hisses of his people; the latter were from the rabble, 
it is true, but the rabble knew what the silence above and around it 
omened. Alas! life has too little pleasant with any mortal for him 
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to afford to be hated, be he prince or subject. Time is reducing the 
steps to the temple of royalty. ‘The ele ration between king and 
people is growmg less ; or, rather, between prince and men. The 
appliances which make the difference are a depreciated currency, 
and will perhaps fall yet lower. Happy, then, the monarch whose 
judgment leads him to view his own path aright, and who has firm- 
ness to tread it! Revolutions will not shake his throne—he has 
nothing to fear from anarchy or rebellion. 

The passage of William IV. to his coronation was worth a hun- 
dred Roman triumphs, From St. James's to the Abbey every nook 
was filled with spectators, every window was crowded. ‘There was 
no interest in the incense bestowed. ‘The unbought, unbribed people 
of England welcomed their sovereign with the whole heart; ten 
thousand shouts rent the air—their clang is even now in our ears. 
Theirs were cheers of gratitude for favours received, not the mere 
tribute to kingship. ‘They recollected that the era of the reign of 
William LV. had kindled fresh hope in every bosom. ‘They recalled 
to mind the reign of George LV. and its extravagance—Lord Lon- 
donderry and his bills of repression and coercion. They recollected 
how often they had been nearly subjected tothe prison and the bayonet, 
to the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, and to the utter privation 
of the liberty of the press a few years ago—they felt the political 
changes that had occurred, and shouted ‘* God bless King William !” 

They further had in prospect the restoration of their privileges as 
a people, which had been usurped by a party in the state ; and they 
anticipated the crown of their joy from the sovereign passing before 
them. Can it be wondered that they ‘ did ery God bless him!” ! 

The people of England are not an ungrateful people. They do 
not overdraw, as the merchants say, on a monarch’s virtues or com- 
forts. ‘They are fond of what is in England most valued —domestic 
habits, honesty, and condescension in a sovereign. They love to 
see him oceasionally, to know that he is not hedged in by favourites, 
or secluded trom their addresses. It is singular, but true, that no 
sovereign of Europe was so difficult to approach as George IV. 
Even in the most despotic states, some time is always fixed when the 
subject may either petition or address his sovereign, face to face. In 
England the contrary has been the case of late years. The conve- 
niency of keeping petitions from the royal eye is well understood 
here : for the privilege even of presenting a petition in person, was 
robbed from the subject by Mr. Pitt. We must allow, however, 
that after the long discontinuance of the custom, it would be a bur- 
den to the sovereign, more than he could well bear, to throw the right 
open again at once; for people would petition for the sake of 
being troublesome. Yet we think it ought to be done. We ques- 
tion it Haroun Alraschid had decreed that all petitions should be 
presented to the grand vizier, whether he ever would have had a 
sight of one. In England, the present is the most convenient custom 
imaginable for a minister, and supposes the sovereign to have no will 
of his own in behalf of a subject. 

We feel we have penned a very desultory and wandering article. 
We have touched upon divers topics which the reader might not have 
expected at the openine of this paper, but we have rather tried to 
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« jmprove the occasion,” as divines say, than to enter into uniform 
detail. In one thing alone we have not wandered—in congratulating 
the country on the conduct and character of the monarch who has 
been recently invested with the ancient crown of England, and in 
wishing him a long and prosperous reign over a people loyal and 
united. After all, the highest oflice in the state is but a splendid 
care; and, without the affections of the governed, it is not to be en- 
vied by the most ambitious man, in these days of turbid peace and 
anarchical strugglings.—** Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,” 
says a great poet, and truly. But then what opportunities of enjoy- 
ment in effecting good belong to a throne! Is there no pleasure in 
fulfilling a thousand honest wishes that the best, in other situations, 
wish in vain—is there no enjoyment in being the one respected and 
heloved by millions ? For it isin sovereignty, as in private life—where 
the duties are fulfilled, the reward is present and certain. 

Long live King William! then—longer than he trom whom he 
came, and more happily. May every year of his reign contribute to 
the glory of England and the happiness of her people! Again we 
say, ‘* Long live King William!” 





THE LIFE OF A SAILOR.—No. V.! 


We detained a Greek ship upon some suspicion or other, which 
did not transpire in the midshipmen’s berth, although, of course, we 
found out enough in our own minds, quite enough to condemn 
half a score of ships, could we have caughtthem. The prize was 
placed under the charge of a licutenant and some ten or twelve men, 
and proceeded with us to Malta; but, as the admiral was off Tou 
lon, we repaired to the blockade squadron, and the detained ship en- 
tered the harbour. There is hardly a man in the navy, I meana 
foremast man, who has not either seen, or heard, or been convinced 
that such things as ghosts really do exist, and that he has been too 
near them to be pleasant; therefore IL shall spare myself the 
trouble of relating ‘* accredited ghost-stories” from my naval memo- 
randum book. One will suflice to show how superstitious fears may 
operate upon minds brave and gallant when real dangers are at hand, 
and weak and cowardly when phantoms haunt the brain: hence 
the saying of a true tar, accused of being afraid to go down in the 
hold of a vessel the day a man had died aboard the ship; who, on 
being rebuked for his cowardice, screwed up his mouth, hitched 
op his trowsers, and replied—** Aye, aye, Sir, you know I would 
fight a devil by daylight, but a ghost in the dark is a very different 
thing.” It appears that our Greek vessel was not subjected to qua- 
rantine, and, consequently, entered Valetta Harbour. In the even- 
ing the lieutenant thought he had had quite enough of the vessel at 
sea, and that he could dine as well on shore; consequently, 
having no Captain’s leave to ask, on shore he went, and contrived to 
amuse himself much to his satisfaction until about eleven o’clock at 
night: he then repaired to his ship in a Maltese boat. On mounting 
the side of the vessel he was astonished to find the whole crew 
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on deck, walking about in considerable agitation, and breaking 
through all discipline by herding upon the quarter-deck. ‘* Holloa!” 
said the lieutenant, ‘* what the devil is the matter now? How is it, 
Mr. W.” continued he, addressing himself to the midshipman, 
‘* that the men are not in their hammocks?” The whole crew ay- 
swered at once—‘ That they would rather sleep on the cross-trees 
than go below again, for they had seen a ghost.” ‘* Seen a what!” 
roared the licutenant.—‘* A ghost!’ they answered. “ A ghost,” 
said the lieutenant, ‘* what is he like ?—here, you lumping, cowardly 
cur,” said he, seizing hold of the stoutest man of the crew, who was 
shaking like a leaf, ‘‘ tell me, | say, what the devil is the 
ghost like ?—Is he a Greek, a Turk, or a Christian ?—W hat did he 
say /—Damn you, speak directly, or VIL find a way to make you,” 
It was all in vain,—not a word could he get from one of the 
crew but—‘‘ that they had seen a ghost.” One declared the uncere- 
monious phantom got under his hammock, and, capsizing it, threw 
him on the deck; another swore to his having been cutled by the 
shadow ; and all admitted they had received some injury. ** Quar- 
ter-master, give me a light, and let me see if 1 can find the ghost,” 
said the lieutenant; and down he went by the main-latchway to 
hunt up the spirit—the midshipman, who was young, and who had 
caught the sympathetic fright, remaining on deck. Below was glo- 
rious contusion—every thing indicated that by some means 01 
another the crew had jumped on deck without waiting to dress them- 
selves, and the half-naked appearance of the men confirmed 
that idea. In vain the lieutenant called for one of the men to come 
down to lift the fore-hatch : not a soul obeyed the order, and, after a 
fruitless search, he repaired on deck again. ‘* Come here, my men,” 
said he, ‘* you see I have been below, and hunted fore and aft for 
your ghost, and cannot find him !—Hlow can you be such cursed 
asses as to believe that a dead man, which a ghost must be, could 
turn you all out of your hammocks,—pinch one—cuff another—and 
slap a third !—Will any man step forward and tell me that he saw 
the ghost? Tlere, you lubberly fellow—you Jackson, you lave 
seen dead men by dozens—now tell me, did you see it?” This was 
a home question ; and Jackson, after due consideration, and looking 
round, during which it was quite amusing to see how studiously every 
man seemed to wish to avoid being the outside man, replied—‘* that 
he certainly had not seen the ghost himself, and,” added he, ‘‘ 1 be- 
gins to think as how L've been imposed upon.’ Fatal speech ! Ne- 
ver did man since the creation make more innocent words to cause his 
death. ‘ Then set the example to these old women, and go down to 
your hammock.” ‘Aye, aye, Sir,” said Jackson, who, turning round, 
added—** Come along, lads,” but the devil a lad followed. His ham- 
mock was in the fore-peek of the vessel, consequently the very farthest 
point from the quarter, from which no power could make the sailors 
budge an inch. He had not much clothing of which to divest him- 
self, and, turning into his hammock, endeavoured to court sleep—the 
only power not gained by courting. Half an hour had elapsed, and 
some of the crew began to think a snug hammock was just as good 
as walking half-naked in the night air, when a scream was heard, and 
up the hatchway flew Jackson in his shirt, his hair standing on end, 
and his face the very picture of terror and dismay. The erew caught 
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the fear, and the sudden noise roused the lieutenant, who was in- 
stantly on deck. ‘* Well,” said he, ‘* what now,—have you caught 
the ghost?” The pale and affrighted face of Jackson struck the 
lieutenant with indignation and disgust, for the lieutenant be- 
lieved in no ghost but one that used to drink the boatswain’s 
grog. It often happens in Malta that a swell sets into the harbour, 
and boats, which are fast to the stern, wash against the counter of 
the ship, giving the boat a very unwholesome shake, and producing 
a noise by no means conducive to sleep—this was the case on that 
night. ‘* Here, you Jackson,” said the lieutenant, * damn your 
white face—you're not fit to be a sailor,--Go down and keep that 
boat clear of the counter.” ‘To this order the sailor willingly ac 
ceded, as it placed him out of the reach of his spiritual tormentor ; 
but such was his fright, that he missed his hold in descending by the 
boat’s painter—-tell overboard, and sunk like a stone: it was but the 
splash—and life was gone. ‘The crew now became more alarmed, but 
the lieutenant retired to rest. Daylight dawned betore the crew fol- 
lowed so good an example. ‘The next morning the seaman’s body was 
found pertectly black, and was interred on shore with due honours. 
A generation of priests, properly garbed, were paid tor walking 
round the decks with crucifixes and lighted wax-candles, although 
it was broad daylight; a certain quantity of holy water was sprin- 
kled on the decks; prayers were said in Latin, of which certainly nei 
ther ghost nor crew understood one single word : and, strange as if 
may appear, the men were perfectly satisfied that the ghost was im- 
prisoned in one of Pharoah’s chariots in the Red Sea; they slept in 
their hammocks as usual, and from that hour neither ghost nor goblin 
was seen, felt, or heard. 

The Salsette was ordered from the Toulon blockading squadron 
to Malta; and there the Fame, a seventy-four, becoming vacant, 
Captain Bathurst was appointed to her, and | followed in’ his 
train. [confess | did not much like the change, for in those days a 
certain stigma was attached to midshipmen who belonged to line-of- 
battle ships, while the midshipmen of frigates were the aristocracy of 
their grade in the profession. As far as room was concerned, of 
course the change was beneficial. We were ordered to England, 
and had a pretty respectable convoy under our charge ; but, pre- 
vious to sailing, L must be allowed to give some few particulars 
touching an execution. 

The Russians, when they hung their five or six criminals to the 
walls of the fortress of St. Petersburg, bungled the business, notwith- 
standing they grew the hemp themselves, and down tumbled three in 
the mud, owing to the rope slipping in one instance, and breaking in 
two others. But the Maltese are the proper executioners ; a man 
must be an eel indeed to slip through their fingers. A murderer, 
(Masmuch as a young man of about twenty-seven thought proper 
to return the obligation for being brought into this world by send- 
ing his parents out of it with a knife,) having been brought be- 
lore the judges, was condemned; and as popular fury was at its 
height, and expectation alive, I, like the rest of the company, re- 
solved to see how a man goes out of the world who has been guilty 
of the greatest of all possible crimes—parricide. There is a rising 
round which commands a view of the whole harbour close to the 
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Florian Gardens, and on this was erected the hanging wood, which 
would have answered the purpose very well, had it not been eyi. 
dently too low. Near this gallows was a chair, in which sat jy 
quiet composure the only true friend, the man who never deserts you 
at the last pinch—the executioner. First came a generation of boys 
bearing candles, and singing a requiem: next followed a whole 
set of friars, and monks, and priests, and ragged youths ; but one 
more pious than the rest of the priests carried a large crucifix, and 
close to him walked the criminal: the latter seemed the only uncon- 
cerned person in the procession. A respectable body of soldiers and 
acquaintances followed in the rear, and took up a circular position, 
with the gallows for the centre. Prayers were freely offered up, and 
the crucifix handed or rather poked into the criminal’s face about a 
thousand times. At last, for there must be an end to all things, the 
service was concluded, and evident preparations made for ending the 
ceremony. The rope was placed round the neck of the culprit; but 
instead of a noose or hangman’s knot, they substituted a timber 
hitch, and then jimmed the parts, to be quite certain that the rope 
would do its duty. The criminal was then desired to stand upon a 
chair, and no sooner had he accepted the kind offer, than the execu- 
tioner shortened the rope a very little, and then removed the chair; 
down fell the poor devil with quite enough of a jerk to tighten the 
hitch, but not enough to cause suffocation : the rope being too long, 
the toes of the man just touched the ground, by which means he was 
enabled to retard the process of strangulation. The priest sung 
loudly, and kept the crucifix close to the man’s mouth: he only 
thought of prolonging life.—Alas! how we cling to life even when 
the case is desperate and the certainty of death before us. The exe- 
cutioner was quite astonished that the man did not die ; and, after a 
patient trial of about five minutes, he ascended the gallows, 
then descended by the rope, and planted his feet firmly by the neck 
of his prey with cold-blooded barbarity : he then proceeded to jump 
on the shoulders, and never do | remember to have shuddered in such 
disgust as when I heard the cracking of the neck at each succeeding 
jump. This operation stretched the rope, and the culprit’s feet came 
tirmly on the ground : at last, to murder him who had murdered his 
parents, another executioner, or the assistant Ketch, lifted the erimi- 
nal's legs from the ground, which gave the body a slanting direction, 
and the horrible scene was soon closed. ’ | 

_ This made a proper impression on me, more especially as 1 was 
given to understand that one or two gentlemanly people had ex- 
pressed a wish that they could get hold of a midshipman belonging 
to the Fame, in order to allow their bungling executioner an op- 
portunity for practising his art. The reason was as follows :—A 
certain now captain, and then midshipman, used in his nightly walks 
to make it a constant practice to break the lamps which the 
good-natured saints, stuck in niches at every corner of every street 
im Malta, hold in their hands to light themselves and the public. 
\ engeance had often been vowed by the Maltese for this unhallowed 
practice ; and one might, very shortly aiter the execution above-men- 
toned, it occurred to this midshipman that the unicorn, which stands 
before the entrance of the famous church of St.John, would make 4 
capital figure-head for a yacht, and he resolved to have it. J was one 
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of the party who, at twelve o'clock at night, proceeded with a rope 
tocommence the sacrilege: it was placed round the unicorn’s neck; 
and about ten of us proceeded, with a one, two, three haul, to dis- 
lodve the cornuted animal. In about five minutes we found a crowd 
collected in the Strada Reale, vowing vengeance against the ruth- 
less spoliators, and preparing to retaliate upon us, To add to our 
dismay, or rather mine, we saw that a quantity of people were col- 
lecting in the Strada St. Giovanni, the direct route to the landing- 
place. We dropped the rope, and, making one glorious charge, suc- 
ceeded in getting through and escaping, one midshipman having to 
swim for it. Like cowards, as the Maltese invariably are, notwith- 
standing their historical records and their valiant knights, they 
wreaked their revenge on two of our men who were ashore, and the 
next morning they were found dead in the Strada Torrente. From 
the situation where the murders were committed, the Maltese authori- 
ties argued, that intrigue, and consequent jealousy on the discovery, 
oceasioned the loss of life. But, Lord bless them, sailors do not in- 
trigue; Jack is very common in his amours, and poesy and love- 
elegies seldom emanate from his brain; if they did, want of liberty 
and the first-lieutenant are monstrously against their carrying the 
tender scheme into execution, 

We sailed from Malta with our convoy, and touched at Gibraltar. 
With what delight 1 visited the convent, may be easier imagined 
than written. I had not forgotten a beautiful creature there; and, 
whilst at Constantinople, had provided attar of roses and supposed 
Cashmere shawls for the dear object of my early affections, It was 
the last time I ever saw her as a spinster; and [ left her with 
all the regret of a young and ardent mind, perfectly persuaded that 
I was desperately in love, and quite unable to outlive the separa- 
tion, 

It was in our passage home that the Fame rolled her lower yard- 
arms in the water. I did not see it myself, and L do not believe it ; 
therefore my readers have the story just as cheaply as [ got it; but 
she was a glorious tub, and rolled about like a Dutchwoman, When 
we arrived at Spithead, or rather the Mother-Bank, one of our men 
died; and as quarantine is no very pleasant thing to endure, we 
buried our departed friend out of the bow-port, and left the 
doctor to settle about plagues and contagious disorders. IL was im- 
stantly removed to the Arethusa, Captain C-—-——, and took leave 
of my fatherly Captain, Bathurst, with real regret. To me he had been 
a father and a friend; he was a kind-hearted, excellent, brave man, 
universally beloved and respected ; he died as a sailor ought to die 
—in battle and victorious, and the shot which struck him at Nava- 
tino deprived the poor of a friend and the helpless of a protector. 

saw just enough of home this time to make me regret the 
parting. My good-natured sister gave me a little more of honour 
and glory ; my mother regarded me with the fondest affection, and, 
perhaps, gave greater vent to her feelings at my departure, owing to 
the station to which the Arethusa was ordered—namely, the coast of 
Africa. 

We had had several accounts of that very delightful resi- 
dence Sierra Leone; and in those days they practised the same 
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humbug that a certain Macgregor afterwards tried, when maguiticen 
prints were circulated descriptive of the theatre and palace at Po- 
yais ; although for the life of me I never could discover the ruins of 
these beautiful specimens of architectural design, and 1 know the 
inhabitants in those parts are by no means disposed to use labour to 
remove stones. But we shall come to that and one or two other such 
scenes before long. 

Every body has heard the song of the ‘* saucy Arethusa,” and 
therefore 1 considered it a feather in my cap to belong to such a fri- 
gate. ‘The last cruise she had taken she had contributed to the cap- 
ture of a French frigate. In those days she was a crack ship, and 
we strutted about like midshipmen of a frigate. I disowned the 
Fame entirely, and always maintained [I was only a passenger on 
board of her, and never felt gratified when told that Lt came trom a 
regular old mizen-staysail dodger. 

We sailed, cleared the Channel, touched at Madeira and Tene- 
riffe, and proceeded to St. Jago in the Cape Verd Islands. Here we 
came to an anchor for a day or two, completed our water, took in a 
wholesome stock of fruit and fowls, and proceeded to Goree. Our 
mess was pretty fair for those times ; but we benefited very little by 
a morning-watch breakfast in the cabin, for our chief was one of those 
followers of Abernethy who considered overloading the stomach es- 
pecially bad for the young and old, and therefore hot rolls and meat 
were dispensed with. ‘Tea is decidedly a beverage likely to make a 
man nervous if it is strong, and sick if it is weak; and as tt is almost 
impossible to hit the middle path, it was discouraged on the 
score of health ; and burgoo, otherwise oatmeal and water jammed into 
a brown consistency, with ship’s biscuits, was substituted. There 
were several reasons, no doubt, why our noble captain always adhered 
to this fare, and one was—example. When the captain eat only 
the ship's allowance, of course the men could not repine at their lot; 
besides, the tea on board had been sclected from the greenest 
hedges in England, and looked as much like sloe-leaves as two leaves 
could resemble each other; but no doubt it was tea, the real 
Ilyson Mundungo, three halfpence a cart-load as sold at Canton or 
Portsmouth, We were badly enough off in the berth, but we con- 
sidered an invitation to breakfast a real calamity : however, this nig- 
gardly mode of living turned to good account afterwards, for there is 
nothing like being used to athing: and it pleased God to inflict one 
or two calamities upon me during my stay in this crack frigate. 

As usual, we smelt the coast of Africa long before we saw it, and 
came to an anchor in Goree roads. We found the heat of the sun 
oppressive beyond all description, and the breeze which came from 
the shore appeared as it it had been blown out of an oven. We were 
desirous of recruiting the ship’s company’s health, for which purpose 
a fishing party was selected, and the same placed in a cutter with 
about fourteen hands, under the command of a lieutenant. | went im 
the humble capacity of midshipman of the boat. To the south- 
ward of Goree there is a flat beach terminating in some sand hills, 
behind which the parehed ground appears here and there sprinkled 
with some refreshing green spots. On this beach we landed, 
and carried out the net according to all received rules of fishermen. 
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It was barely day-dawn when we commenced, and we appeared to 
be the only human creatures within any moderate distance. We be- 
gan to haul in the net, taking due care not to risk our legs in the 
jaws of a ground shark ; for these voracious devils always approach 


‘the shore, and, unlike their brethren, care not for the noise 


and break of the surt. No sooner, however, had we begun to get 
the end of the net in our hands, and the fish began to leap, than a 
cloud of naked blacks rushed over the sand hill. They came in 
thousands, headed by a tall, respectable looking man on horseback, 
and partially covered as respects garments. Our arms, such as we 
had, were in the boat ; but the panic was so universal that I do not 
believe we should have put the right end of the cartridge into the 
musquet. They whizzed by us with the velocity of antelopes, and, 
jumping into the water, seized the fish and threw them on 
shore. In vain we attempted to take one; the man on horseback 
pointed at us with his long reed, and we were instantly deprived of 
our prey. Hitherto no act of hostility to us had been committed ; 
but when the net was drawn on shore, and we were preparing to 
place it in the boat, a confusion of tongues occurred; hands 
were held in the air, furious gestures were exhibited, and we beheld 
the painful reality of long lances in regular distribution among the 
sable warriors. ‘The affair began to wear a very serious aspect ; the 
ship was hull-down in the distance, and from her no possible assist- 
ance could be expected. — Four of our men were in the boat and had 
coiled away the net; and 1, in spite of ground sharks, had placed 
myself in the stern sheets, and forthwith began to prepare for action 
by loading the fire-arms: in the mean time, one by one, the 
men got into the boat, always taking especial care to keep her afloat. 
The last man was the lieutenant, and a gallant tellow he was : when 
he began to retreat, the enemy advanced, and scarcely had we 
hauled him into the boat, and given her a little stern way into 
deeper water, than the barbarians commenced their war-whoop : they 
stamped upon the sand, and roared aloud; at the same time about a 
dozen made a rush at the boat, which we backed into deep 
water, and were on the point of wading—their object being to drag 
us on shore again. ‘Those on the beach, in countless numbers, kept 
waving their spears over their heads, and daneing in horrible savage 
lerocity. ‘Two of our sable foes had placed their hands upon the stern 
of the boat, and I expected to have been eaten forthwith. The 
lieutenant struck the intruders on the head with the tiller, and forced 
them instantly to relinquish their hold. ‘The spare hands pointed 
the musquets, and the crew gave way like true tars. At this mo- 
ment the whole tribe advanced to the water; we were safe enough 
from their reach, but the long lances would have made great 
havoc, had they been hurled. At a word from the horseman the 
lances were poised in the air, and the savages, as if satisfied that we 
were safe, turned round, grinned in defiance of us, and walked 
of with the fish. It is scarcely credible, but it is true, that we ac- 
tually endeavoured again, and ‘near the same spot, to fish; we saw 
our friends, however, in good time, and departed. 


. 
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‘ YES—LET HER pie!” 


Phédre, qui n'est point aimee, que peut-elle perdre dans la viv ? 


De Svagc. 

Yrs—let her die !—’tis all her prayer— 

In youth’s warm spring, in beauty’s bloom: 
Thine iron mandate, stern Despair! 

Hath sent her to that silent tomb. 
Y es—let her die !—if o’er her head 
The shelt’ring turf be duly spread ; 
And not a tear bedew that sod, 

Save drops of Heav’n’s benignant rain : 
Depart, and leave her with her God,— 

Ye would not call her back again! 
No! rather bless his pitying power 
That snatch’d her from the evil hour. 


"Tis true, ’tis true, of Nature’s tears 
The bursting fount must rise to-day-— 
To view the loved of many years 
By that dark summons warn’d away— 
To trace, beneath the hand of Grief, 
The with’ring of each rosy leat— 
Then lay the pale and blighted blossom 
To rest below her lonely urn— 
Heap the cold earth above her bosom, 
And to a joyless home return, 
Where never more the star shall rise, 
That wont to bless your loying eyes. 


In sooth, it is a bitter doom— 
A dark—a sad—a killing blow ; 
But would ye raise her from the tomb? 
Ask your own hearts :—they answer, No‘ 
She hath but left a world that wore 
Mor her the smile of Hope no more. 
Oh! could ye guess the half of all 
That early grave hath bid her shun, 
Low on your humbled kuees ye’d fall, 
And thank your God her race was run— 
That sharp and wild, but sudden pain, 
Thus soon had cleft her heart in twain. 


To linger when the Sun of life, 

The beam that gilt its path, is gone— 
To feel the aching bosom’s strife 

When Hope is dead—but Love lives on— 
Yet wear a smile, that mocks the woe, 
W hose gloomy depths lie cold below :— 
To mingle with the heartless crowd— 

A serpent gnawing at the breast— 
Yet bear a woman’s soul, too proud 

To own the pang that breaks its rest— 
That doth but seek repose from pain— 
Alone—unmark’d—yet seeks in vain : 


To wander where each lifeless thing, 
That witness’d what no more shall be, 
Arouses Grief’s envenom’d sting 
by thoughts of vanish'd ecstacy ! 
Where e’en the sweets by Nature lent 
Are heart-sick Misery’s nourishment : 














































** Yes—let her die!” 


To dream—for Nature’s face is fair, 
As long ago it wont to seem,— 
That Joy’s bright soul still dwelleth there, 
Then wake, and find it but a dream ;— 
And sick’ning turn from earth and sky, 
And loathe the light, and long to die :— 


With sealed heart and lips to dwell- 
Kind Friendship’s warm outpourings goue— 
For thoughts are there no words can tell, 
And speech may never breathe upon: 
A cold, a hard, a frozen feeling 
On all the burning bosom stealing— 
The leaden chain of Apathy 
Cast o’er the fervid spirit’s glow— 
While, still alive to agony, 
The heart’s deep pulses throb below: 
The heart's fine chords, by many a thrill, 
Proclaim their quiv'ring tension still. 


And then the bitter tear, that springs 
In solitude, where none are nigh 
The big cold drop that Misery wrings, 
Unheeded, from the aching eye ! 
Can Fancy dream—can words express 
Such Sorrow’s utter loneliness ? 
And then the struggling heart, that fain 
W ould scape its dark enchaining fate- 
The drear revulsion back again, 
Born of the thought—too late—too late ! 
Life's rugged path, dim stretching on— 
it must be trod—and trod alone. 


These had been her’s.—And Memory dwelling, 

A Mourner pale, by Pleasure’s tomb ; 
And sad Anticipation, telling 

Of years of wasting care to come : 

A blighted youth, to fade unheeded 
By jovless, loveless age succeeded : 
The heart’s affections ** run to waste” 

The soul’s best gifts neglected lying 
Death's bitter chalice oft to taste, 

Long, long before the day of dying! 
Oh! can ye mourn the doom that sped 
rye oJ a ‘ > 
lo save her from a lot so dread! 


The heart’s best bliss—all bliss above— 
Its thrilling joys—were hers to know 
The shaft that ended Life with Love, 
In mercy dealt the fatal blow. 
Light lie the green turf o’er the breast, 
Which found on earth no home of rest! 
The bird, through Summer's brief bright day 
‘Mid Summer's perfumed stores that fed, 
Spreads light her wings, and soars away, 
Soon as the genial warmth is fled. 
Thus—Life’s more glorious Summer gone, 
Oh! who would ask to linger on? 
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CONVENT SKETCHES.—No. IL. 
EL CONVENTO DE SAN BASILIO, 


THE subject of this sketch owes no part of its interesti—if ayy 
interest it possesses—to the embellishments of the writer; it is an 
unadorned detail of fact,—a demi-judicial exposé of the abuses 
and crimes which have disgraced the Basilican Monastery of Madrid: 
the discovery of which has undoubtedly lowered, in some degree, the 
influence and reputation of the religious orders in the Spanish capital, 

Whilst [ resided at Madrid, it was my custom to employ, in walk- 
ing, several of the early morning hours; because from eight a.m. 
until near sunset, it was impossible to brave the summer heats. | 
was generally in the street soon after five : sometimes I directed my 
steps to the Puerto de San Vincente, and along the river-side; more 
frequently, I loitered about the Plaza Mayor, or the Plaza de Ce- 
bada, observing the market people, and the arrangement of their 
wares; but my most usual resort was the Convent de las Nalesas, 
in which the beauty of the morning service far excelled any thing 
that L have ever heard elsewhere. One morning 1 chanced to take 
a different route from any of these ; and upon entering the Calle de 
San Basilio, | was surprised, at that early hour, to find the street 
crowded trom one end to the other. The crowd was greatest to- 
wards the farther end, and, especially, opposite to the Monastery of 
Basilicans ; and L pressed forward till | reached that spot, and then 
inquired, of a soldier who stood near, the cause of the disturbance. 

‘¢ The superior of the Basilican Monastery has been found in his 
bed, murdered,” said he; ‘* at present, nothing more is known : the 
regidores have been here, but the friars shut the gate, and refused to 
admit them; and the corregidor and the military are expected every 
moment; but it is thought the populace will take part with the friars.” 

I resolved to see the upshot of the business, and stationed myself 
in a door-way nearly opposite to the convent gate. After waiting 
about half-an-hour, during which time the crowd every moment in- 
eveased, the corregidor and the alealde de corte, on horseback, fol- 
lowed by about sixty soldiers, entered the street; and, at the same 
moment, one of the friars thrust his head through a small square 
window, the grating of which he had thrust aside, and with violent 
vesticulations called upon the people to assist in preserving, inviolate, 
the sanctity of the convent. The populace immediately put them- 
selves in a menacing attitude; the corregidor stood up in his stirrups, 
waving his rod, and turning round to address the officer commanding 
the troops; and his party continued to press forward. But loud 
cries of Viran los frayles, the increasing deusity of the crowd, and a 
strong symptom of its disposition, in the shape of a thick bludgeon 
that whizzed past the corregidor, and almost struck the staff out of 
his hand, soon changed the determination of the magistrate, who 
now stopped, and held a consultation with the alcalde and the officer; 
the result of which would probably have been the abandonment ol 
offensive proceedings for the time, if the friars had not in the meat- 
while wavered in their resolution of resistance. The little square window 
Was again opened; and a different friar appeared, who, waving his 
hand to command silence, announced, that they were ready to admit 
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the corregidor and the alcalde. These officers accordingly rode for- 
ward, dismounted at the gate, and were admitted; and the gate 
closed upon them: but the military soon gained upon the crowd, 
and, in ten minutes, had stationed themselves at all the approaches 
to the monastery. ‘There appeared to be then nothing more to de- 
tain me, and I slowly retraced my steps to the Calle de la Made- 
lina, where I lodged. 

The murder of the superior of the Basilican Convent was soon 
known all over Madrid; and the general report was, that it had 
been perpetrated by the friars; but the causes that had led to the 
crime were still hidden in obscurity. ‘The same morning, about eleven 


o'clock, I paid my usual visit to the house of Donna H——o de 
M-—a, the wife of a gentleman holding a high official employ- 


ment under Government ;' but whose opinions were secretly dis- 
posed towards liberalism. Among other topics of conversation, | 
mentioned the event of the morning. ‘* What will be the result ?”’ 
said I. 

“ How can you ask so foolish a question?” said she ;—** results 
are never guessed at in Spain.” 

This was only spoken in jest, though the jest was full of truth ; 
for Donna H——-o had never made any difficulty about speaking to 
me with the most perfect freedom. ‘* But seriously,” said I, ** do 
you think there will be any investigation?” ‘* Seriously then,” said 
she, ‘‘ an investigation is now going on; a commission has been 
appointed to inquire into the affair: this could not have been 
avoided, that the character of the Government might be maintained 
in the eyes of the foreign ambassadors; but ira se en humo (it will 
end in smoke). The king hanged a friar, when he returned in 1821, 
to please the constitutionalists, but he dare not hang another.” 

The information of Donna H——o was correct. A commission 
had been appointed, and care was taken that the opinions of the per- 
son at the head of it should be in accordance with the views of Go- 
vernment. It sat during two days: various reports were afloat as 
to the facts which had been brought to light; but they were only 
whispered ; and neither the facts nor the result of the inquiry were 
ever made public. The whispers died away into silence ; and the 
affair was forgotten. I passed along the Calle de San Basilio, three 
days after the murder had been discovered ; the excitement was all 
at an end: I entered the convent church, and the holy men were at 
their matins, chanting their abominable mockeries. 

Donna H———o de M——~a had been indisposed; and T had not 
had an opportunity of seeing her during the last three days: but 
the following day I was admitted; and found her as usual, in her 
darkened sanctum sanctorum, seated upon a couch, with her fan and 
her embroidery before her, and her wicker basket at her feet. 

‘ Thave got a treasure for you, which I know you will prize,” 
said she ; ** but I will give it to you upon one condition only.” 

‘* T accept the condition,” said I :—*‘* now tell me what the trea- 
sure 1s,” 


‘“‘ My busband, you know, is keeper of the Archives: he never 
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refuses me any thing: 1 thought you would like to know something 
more about that affair in the Basilican Monastery; and, as a return 
for Lady Morgan’s ‘ Italy,’ L asked him to bring me the notes taken 
in the commission : they are here in my writing-case ; but you must 
not show them to any body,—not even to your ambassador,—nor 
tell any one that I lent them to you; and you must return them to 
me to-morrow.” 

All this I of course promised. 1 never mentioned the affair again 
while I remained in Spain; and returned the notes next day. I 
made a verbatim translation, and mentioned to Donna H—o that 
I had done so; and although she at first chid me for an infraction of 
the treaty, she afterwards said she confided in my discretion, and 
permitted me to keep the translation; of which the following is a 
copy :— 


Proceedings in the Commission appointed by the King in Council to 
inquire into the circumstances touching the death of the Ver 
Reverend Father Gargolio, Superior of the Monastery of San Ba- 
silio.—Don Gaston de Montesa, Chief Commissioner. 

Gomez, porter to the Basilican Monastery, interrogated. 

Q. At what hour on Thursday night last were the convent gates 
shut ?—A. About half-past nine. 

Q. Did you shut and lock the gates?—A. Yes. 

Q. After you had locked the gates, did any one apply for ad- 
mittance ’—A. No one. 

Q. Didany strangers enter the convent during the day ?—A, Se- 
veral ; but L cannot tell how many. 

Q. Did you admit every stranger that entered ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could any person have entered the convent without being ob- 
served by you?—A. No one could, 

Q. Did every stranger who entered the monastery on that day 
leave it before the gate was shut /—A. I believe, yes. 

QQ. You are not sure, then, but that some one may not have left the 
convent ?—A, | attend more to those who enter than to those who 
leave the convent. 

Q. Might a stranger then have remained within the convent do- 
ring the night, and left it next morning after the murder was dis- 
covered, and after the gate was opened, without your observation !— 
A. The confusion next morning was so great that this might hap- 
pen. 

Q. You are of opinion, then, that the deed might have been per- 
petrated by a stranger?) A. Perhaps. 


The Probationer Sufrano interrogated. 

QQ. How long have you been in the Basilican Monastery ?7_ A, One 
year and four months. 

QQ. At what hour on Thursday night last did the Reverend Father 
Gargolio retire to his dormitory ?—A. Some time after nive. 

Q. Did you see him retire ’—A. L accompanied him to the door 
of his sleeping apartment. 

Q. When was it discovered that Father Gargolio was murdered '— 
\. At half-past four the bell rung for matins; the Very Reverend 
Father Gargolio was not present. Father Azara desired me to ¢° 
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for the superior ; LT found the door of his chamber closed as usual : 
| entered, and saw the Reverend Father Gargolio lying on his mat- 
tress, which was covered with blood. I left the chamber, and ealled 
to Father Azara: Father Azara came, and we returned together. 
When Father Azara entered, he lifted up his hands, and cried, “ O 
Dios! o Dios!” Father Gargolio lay upon his back; his throat 
was cut: there were two stabs in his body—one in the side, and one 
below the breast; and his hands were tied. 
Father Fuenfria interrogated. 

Q. Was the Very Reverend Father Gargolio respected and loved 
by the friars of this monastery ?—A. By some he was loved, by 
others he was hated. 

Q. By whom was he hated !—A. By Father Azara, and by 
Father Rueda. 

QQ. What are your reasons for believing that Father Gargolio was 
hated by Father Azara and Father Rueda ?—A. I have heard both 
say that the superior was a tyrant, and L have often heard the supe- 
rior reprove them for the irregularities of which they were guilty. 

Q. Can you tell what these irregularities were ?— A. They con- 
sisted chiefly in being absent during the night; but if you will in- 
terrogate Gomez the porter, and particularly Ramiro, the boy who 
assists in the kitchen, I believe you will discover the whole truth, 

Gomez recalled, 

Q. Have the friars of this monastery always submitted to the rules 
of the order, and the commands of the superior ’—A. I cannot tell. 

Q. Have any of the friars of this convent acted contrary to the 
rules, and disobeyed the injunctions of the superior ?—- A. 1 do not 
understand the question. 

Don Gaston de Montesa, chief commissioner.—Reply to the 
question. Ilave you ever, after the gate of the monastery has 
been shut, opened it at the request of any friar, and seen any friar 
pass out; or, have you ever, betore the bell rung for matins, admitted 
any friar within the convent ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whom have you admitted ?— A. Father Azara, Father 
Rueda, and Father Gansarzo. 

Q. Did this frequently happen ?—A. Almost every night. 

Ramiro interrogated. 

Q. Who are you?—A. LT assist in the kitchen, go errands, and 
do whatever 1 am desired. 

Q. Did Father Azara, Father Rueda, or Father Gansarzo, ever 
send you errands, or employ you in any private business ’—A. All 
the three, 

Q. What were the errands you were sent, and the business upon 
Which you were employed ! Tell all you know.—A. I was sent three 
or four times every week with a letter from Father Azara, or lather 
Rueda, to a house in the Calle de Toledo; there were two ladies in 
the house; | delivered the letter to one of them, and brought back 
an answer, 

Q. What did vou do with the answer?—A,. I put tt under a 
large stone in the corner of the earden. 

Q. Did you ever execute any other orders for Father Azara, or 
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Father Rueda?—A. Yes; I was desired always to be in the privada, 
half-an-hour after L brought back the answer: Father Azara, or 
Father Rueda came to me: I received money, and was ordered to 
buy pigeons, or ducks, or fowls, and wine, and carry these to the house 
in the Calle de Toledo; and 1 was told that if any part of the money 
remained, | might keep it. 

Q. Did you ever carry any letter for Father Gansarzo ?—A, No, 

(. Were you ever employed in any private business by Father 
Gansarzo ?—A. Yes. Father Gansarzo sent me once or twice in the 
week, before the convent gate closed, to a house in the narrow street 
that runs from the Calle de Alocha to the convent of Santa Isabella, 
with a message to the Senhora de Casa, that Father Gansarzo would 
visit her at eleven. 


The Very Reverend Father Perez Iriarte, Sacristan Mayor, now 
Superior, interrogated, 

Q. Did you ever hear Father Azara, Father Rueda, and Father 
Gansarzo reproved by the late superior /—A. Every day. 

QQ. Did the remonstrances produce any effect /—A. None, 

Q. Did the late superior endeavour to entorce the rules of the 
order in any other way than by remonstrance ?’—A. A week before 
his death he kept the key of the gate in his own sleeping room: but 
having discovered that Father Rueda and Father Gansarzo climbed 
the garden wall, their dormitories were locked at night; but upon 
the might when the murder was committed, they were left open, be- 
cause the keys could not be found. 

Don Gaston de Montesa,—It is needless to pursue the inquiry 
farther, 

The commission appointed to inquire into the circumstances at- 
tending the death of the Very Reverend Father Gargolio, late supe- 
rior of the Monastery of San Basilio, reports :—That Father Gargolio 
was barbarously murdered ; but by whom, does not appear : that no 
proof exists of any of the holy fathers having been implicated in the 
deed, because the evidence of Ramiro is not worthy of credit ; and 
because Gomez, the porter of the convent, is of opinion, that a stran- 
ger might have secreted himself in the monastery during the night, 
and might have left the monastery without observation. 


And so ended the labours of the commission to inquire into a bar- 
barous murder, which might, no doubt, have been brought distinctly 
home to the three friars, whose licentiousness was curbed by the un- 
fortunate man who was murdered. But a dreadful picture of mo- 
nastic depravity is laid open by this inquiry. To an habitual lite of 
hypocrisy and debauchery is added, the cold-blooded murder of a 
man, whose crime was the strict performance of his duty. And 
these are the men trusted in families ; charged with the task of bend- 
ing the youthful mind to virtue and religion ! contessors of the young 
and inexperienced !! and depositaries ‘of the inmost thoughts of a 
female bosom '!! : 

Ramiro was sent from Madrid, no one knew whither, that his 
tales might not poison the ears, or weaken the devotion, of good Ca- 


tholies ; and Azara, and Rueda, and Gansarzo, are still holy me, 
and Very Reverend Fathers. 
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LINES 
WRITTEN IN A BLANK LEAP OF LA PEROUSE’S VOYAGES 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


Loved Voyager! whose pages had a zest 

More sweet than fiction to my wond’ring breast, 
When, rapt in fancy, many a boyish day 

i track’d his wand'rings o’er the watery way, 
Roam’d round the Aleutian isles in waking dreams, 
Or pluck’d the fleur-de-lys by Jesso’s streams - 
Or gladly leap’d on that far Tartar strand, 
Where Europe’s anchor ne'er had bit the sand, 
Where scarce a roving wild tribe cross’d the plain, 
Or human voice broke nature’s silent reign ; 

But vast and grassy desarts feed the bear, 

And sweeping deer-herds dread no hunter's snare. 
Such young delight his real records brought, 

His treth so touch’d romantic springs of thought, 
That all my after-life—his fate and fame, 


Entwined romance with La Perouse’s name.— 


Fair were his ships, expert his gallant crews 

And glorious was th’ emprize of La Perouse, 
Humanely glorious! Men will weep for him, 
When many a guilty martial fame is dim : 

fle plough’d the deep to bind no captive’s chain- 
Pursued no rapine—strew’d no wreck with slain ; 
And, save that in the deep themselves lie low, 
His heroes pluck’d no wreath from human woe 
*T was his the earth’s remotest bounds to scan, 
Conciliatine with gifts barbaric man— 

Enrich the world’s contemporaneous mind, 

And amplify the picture of mankind. 

Far on the vast Pacific—midst those isles, 

’er which the earliest morn of Asia smiles, 

He sounded and gave charts to many a shore 


And gulph of Ocean new to vautie lore ; 
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Lines written in a blank Leaf of La Perouse’s V. oyages. 


Yet he that led Discovery o'er the wave, 
Still fills himself an undiscover’d grave. 


He came not back,—Conjecture’s cheek grew pale, 


t 

Year after year—in no propitious gale, ; 
His lilied banner held its homeward way, ‘ 
And Science sadden’d at her martyr’s stay. 
1 

An age elapsed —no wreck told where or when 
The chief went down with all his gallant men, 


Or whether by the storm and wild sea flood | 
He perish’d, or by wilder men of blood— 
The shudd'ring Fancy only guess’d his doom, : 


And Doubt to Sorrow gave but deeper gloom. 


An age elapsed—when men were dead or grey, 
Whose hearts had mourn’d him in their youthful day ; 
Fame traced on Mannicolo’s shore at last, 

The boiling surge had mounted o’er his mast. 

The islesmen told of some surviving men, 

But Christian eyes beheld them ne'er again. 

Sad bourne of all his toils—with all his band— 


To sleep, wreck’d, shroudless, on a savage strand. 


Yet what is all that fires a hero’s scorn 

Of death ’—the hope to live in hearts unborn : 
Life to the brave is not its fleeting breath, 

But worth—foretasting fame, that follows death. 
That worth had La Perouse—that meed he won; 
He sleeps—his life’s long stormy watch is done. 
In the great deep, whose boundaries and space 
Ile measured, Fate ordain’d his resting-place ; 
But bade his fame, like the Ocean rolling o’er 
His relies —visit every earthly shore. 

Pair Science on that Ocean’s azure robe, 

Stull writes his name in picturing the globe, 

And paints—(what fairer wreath could Glory twine,) 


His watery course—a world-encircling line, 
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THE LAST DAYS OF MR. SALT. 


No class of men earn their reputation with greater personal sacrifices 
than travellers, or with more just claims on the gratitude of society ; and 
there are few men who have a more indisputable right to ‘* the travel- 
ler’s fame” than Mr. Salt. His name is indissolubly connected with that 
of Abyssinia, in the recollection of all well-informed persons. It is not 
our purpose to refer to the early history of Mr. Salt, further than to state 
that he made his debut in the world as a promising artist, having studied 
under one of the most eminent portrait painters of the day. His talent 
as a draughtsman recommended him to the notice of Lord Valencia: and 
with that nobleman he visited those countries which he so elegantly illus- 
trated and described. The patronage of his fellow-traveller, on his sub- 
sequent return from the East, procured him the Egyptian Consulate—a 
post for which his talents and intelligence eminently qualified him; but 
the attainment of it was attended with such delay, that his private fortune 
was consumed by the expensive mode of life he was obliged to enter into, 
during the two long years he laid siege to the doors of Downing Street. 
It was to the generosity ofa tailor, at this critical period, he was indebted 
for all his ultimate success: he had danced attendance at the levees of the 
Ministers till his last guinea was expended, and his sagacious tradesmen 
began to discover they had to do with a gentleman who went to Court in 
the morning, and dined at the Coal-Hole the same evening. It was de- 
lightful to see how the eyes of the consul sparkled with satisfaction 
whenever he recurred to the subject of the magnificent conduct of his 
tailor, as he was wont to call it. Mr. Salt was returning one morning in 
a melancholy mood from a fruitless interview with Lord Castlereagh, 
when he encountered the unwelcome apparition of his tailor at the steps 
of his hall door. 

‘* There is a small account, Mr. Salt,”’ said the tailor, ** which—” 

“You are unlikely to be paid for some time,” replied the dejected 
yventleman. 

* You are joking, Sir,” was the rejoinder. 

[am not exactly in a joking humour,” said Mr, Salt. ‘** T have been 
fool enough to put faith in great men’s promises; | have spent my time, 
and lost my money: but, nevertheless, you will be paid, with interest, 
some day or another.” 

* And yet, Sir,” continued the tailor, ‘it is a pity to give up the chace 
after so long a run.—We'll not talk of the bill now, Sir—if * * * * 
pounds would be of any service, bring me your bond, Sir.—I wish you a 
yood morning.”’ 

The tailor kept his word; Mr. Salt kept his; and in a very little time 
that gentleman was Consul-general in Egypt. For nearly ten years he 
discharged the duties of his oflice with honour to himself, and advantage 
to the public service. With the exception of Mr. Briggs, no European 
so entirely possessed the confidence of the Pacha. When he chose to 
assert the dignity of his high station, his deportment was such as might 
become a British Officer ; he was every inch a Consul. In his intercourse 
with English travellers, there are few who have given the page of their 
travels’ history to the world who have not had occasion to speak of his 
aflability and hospitality. His house was the hotel of the Egyptian visi- 
tor, where he took his ease as at his own inn, and found his host no less 
remarkable for his civility than for his extensive information on every 
Subject connected with Oriental research. For the last two years of 
his life, the inroads which a long residence in the East had made upon 
his constitution became apparent through their effects. He could not be 
said to be in ill health, but changes became evident in his temper and 
habits of life, which a medical man might have justly attributed to some 
titernal functional derangement. As it was, those who only knew him 
in the latter part of his life, formed most erroneous ideas of his character ; 
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and, as in thousands of similar instances, they attributed qualities 4, 
an ailing man, which were altogether foreign to the sound man’s na- 
ture. We have heard him spoken of as a peevish misanthrope, 
gloomy hypochondriac, a superstitious and a timid man; and yet Salt 
was none of these. The sick man might have seemed what he was not, 
and then only to a bad observer of human nature. In the latter part of 
the year 1828, his health became so bad that he was unable to take 
advantage of the leave of absence he obtained from Government to re- 
turn to England. The writer of this brief notice, on his arrival in Alexan- 
dria from Syria, found him so alarmingly ill, that he recommended his 
immediate removal to the higher and more healthy parts of Egypt, as 
affording the last hope of amendment. In this he was unfortunately too 
long opposed by every body about him except Mr. Thurburn, the partner 
of Mr. Briggs, and Mr. Montefiore, a gentleman whose kindness was felt 
and repeatedly acknowledged by poor Salt in his last moments. The 
medical man who attended him for the last two years was on the point of set- 
ting out for England, and it was two daysprevious to his departure that he 
was requested to accompany the invalid up the Nile. This gentleman was 
an English surgeon, and we have reason to believe he was sincerely at- 
tached to Mr. Salt. The preparations were at length completed for the 
journey, and Mr. Salt, in a state of extreme debility, was conveyed trom 
Mr. Briggs’ to his own house, where he spent several hours in exami- 
ning his papers. It was evident that he regarded it as a final arrangement; 
and when looking over his private letters, he frequently shed tears. It 
was a sad spectacle. He sat leaning over his table in the dining-room 
supported by pillows; a death-like paleness on his features, and a melan- 
choly solemnity in his air, which was in keeping with the task he was 
verforming. He was attired in his undress uniform; and those who 
aes witnessed in Italy the appalling custom of dressing up the dead for 
the last ceremony, may form some conception of the scene we had before 
us. The doctor (for such is the title given to the members of every 
branch of the medical profession in the East) was employed in laying be- 
fore him the various papers he asked for, in sealing up some, and de- 
stroying others. In the midst of the occupation, when coffee was brought 
in, he said to Mr. Montefiore— 

** Well, Doctor, when a man is leaving his own house for the last time 
you will not deny him a parting cup.—It is not very long since you saw 
ime at the head of this table with all my friends about me; to eat and 
drink and be merry was then our business, but to-morrow it is to dic.” 

** That morrow, Sir,” replied Mr. Montefiore, ** I trust, will be a very 
distant day ;—this detestable climate of Alexandria depresses the spirits 
of every one,—No man thinks his life worth a three years’ purchase ; yet 
a trip along the Nile gives a renewal of vigour to the constitution, and 
without it no man could live here.” 

The invalid shook his head; his only reply was, ‘* There is one con- 
solation, a man can die any where.” There was a general silence, and it 
was only interrupted by an intimation to the Doctor to proceed W ith an 
examination of the papers. He asked to see a letter which Mr. Monte- 
fiore had put aside : it was written in a small hand; he trémbled when he 
opened it; he shed no tears while he perused it, but his eyes were rivetted 
on the signature for several minutes: at length he folded it up slowly and 
putitio his bosom, and merely said to Mr. Montefiore, ‘* Go on, Si. 
That letter was from his deceased wife. He loved her to distraction, and 
her loss was a death-blow to his happiness. The next roll of papers he 
examined was a collection of his early poems, with which Mr. Montefiore 
was well acquainted, and nothing but the strongest remonstrances could 
have preserved the largest portion of them from the flames. Mr. Monte- 
fiore thought highly of their merits: he said it was not only injurious t 
Mr, Salt, but an injustice to the public, todestroy them ; their publication, 
he was sure, would add to his reputation, . 
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« Jf ] were a young man,” replied Mr. Salt, ** they might procure me 
notoriety, but that sort of notoriety can do the dying no good; 
aud, were I desirous of being better talked of after death than I have 
been living, there are other papers I might be more desirous of giving to 
the public. These letters,” he added, taking up another packet, * are 
art of my correspondence with Belzoni, and they would exhibit the se- 
eret of that jealousy which induced him, while carrying on his re- 
searches at my expense, to load me with imputations, which, in health, I 
had neither the inclination nor leisure to refute ; and now, in sickness, 
have still less. Burn them with the rest; my remembrance of the quarrel 
shall be buried with their ashes,” 

The next roll of papers which came under examination was a vo- 
luminous manuscript, Which had occupied his intervals of leisure for the 
last two years. It was a work of fiction, illustrative of the manners ot 
the Levantines ; and, though the work was not completed, it would have 
made a very curious and valuable addition to our knowledge of this 
people. Mr. Salt had often spoken of the success he anticipated for it in 
sanguine terms. He glanced over a few pages of it, put it down, and then 
took it up, read over a few sentences more, and at last flung it from him. 
It was a painful struggle; but it was the hand of death which was exer- 
cising the office of the critic, and the levity of the tone of health and 
cheerfulness stood a poor chance of approval in such a scrutiny. An 
order was given for its destruction; Mr. Montefiore affected not to 
hear it: it was repeated, but he still hesitated ; it was expressed in a 
louder voice, but he still refused. Poor Salt manifested some symptoms 
of impatience; he snatched up the papers, and threw them into the grate ; 
but it was a momentary impulse of displeasure, for, resuming his 
former tone, he said to Mr. Montefiore,— 

“Well, Doctor, you would not have done for Brutus’s freedman; you 
have forced an author to be his own executioner, It is not an easy 
task to lay violent hands on one’s own book; you should have given it a 
quietus—One might have expected such an actof friendship from a phy- 
sician, 

The conversation now took a lighter turn than it had hitherto 
done: the remainder of the papers were disposed of, and by noon the ja- 
nissary made his appearance to announce that every thing was in readi- 
hess In the boat for our immediate embarkation. 

Never shall 1 forget the dejection of the sick man’s countenance 
at that moment: his eyes filled up, and they glanced over the apartmeut 
as if they were taking a farewell look of every well-known object: the 
last thing they encountered, as he was borne from the room, was the pic- 
ture of his only child, who was far away, and whom he was doomed to 
behold no more. 

‘** My dear Mr. Salt,”’ said Mr. Montefiore, as he still stood gazing on 
the picture, “ for God’s sake let us quit this place. It is a gloomy day, 
and every thing looks dismal here; but the house will be in better 
order when you return: the weather will be better, and we shall all be 
more cheerful than we are now: every thing will be well.” 

“ You are right, Doctor,” replied Mr. Salt; * every thing will be well 
when I do return.” 

In passing the outer-room he lingered a few seconds at the glass- 
door Which led into the garden, The improvements he had but recently 
Projected were going on, and the new house he had intended for his future 
residence was just completed. If there was a cultivated plot of ground in 
Egypt which deserved the name of garden, it was this spot. Its im- 
provement was the Consul’s well-known hobby, —a child could not be 
fonder of a plaything than poor Salt was of his garden. No stranger 
Passed through Egypt without visiting it, and even now it wants nota 
melancholy interest for the traveller. The poor Arab, who was wont to 
Conduct the visitor through every walk and arbour, now leads him in si- 
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lence to one solitary spot, and points out the grave of his revered 
master. 

The usual bustle of a departure fortunately took off the attention 
of Mr. Salt, as we withdrew him from the window. Mr. Montefiore took 
care to fill up every pause in the confusion of the scene in passing through 
the hall, and left little opportunity of recurring to other thoughts 
than those immediately connected with the preparations for our journey, 
The business of embarkation was at length effected : the principal English 
merchants of the factory had come aboard to take leave of the 
Consul ; and, ill able as he was to undergo this ceremony, he exerted him- 
self to evince how sensibly he felt the mark of respect which had been 
paid to him. 

During the voyage up the canal, Mr. Salt was unable to leave his bed, 
and his exhaustion was so great that we were apprehensive he would 
not live to reach the Nile: these fears were frequently expressed to Mr, 
Montefiore, and more than once he was pressed by the attendants to re- 
turn to Alexandria. He said he was aware of the responsibility he had 
undertaken in removing the invalid, but he was also aware there 
was no probability of Mr. Salt’s recovery in Alexandria, and a possibility 
of it existed up the Nile, and at any responsibility his friend should have 
that chance. In every previous illness of Mr. Salt that change had been 
beneficial to him ; and, to our great delight, it appeared to be so on the 
present occasion. From the very moment we reached the Nile he 
began to rally. The verdure of the Delta, the freshness of the Etesian 
breeze, after the arid soil and oppressive atmosphere of Alexandria, had 
their accustomed influence on the spirits of us all; and for several days 
we had sanguine hopes of the recovery of the patient. 

We had landed at the village of Dessuke, with the intention of 
remaining a few days. Mr. Salt had taken a fancy to the situation of the 
Aga’s house, and here we took up our abode. It was a miserable 
tenement, consisting of two habitable apartments, if the outer one de- 
served that name, being an vpen shed, with a range of benches for all its 
furniture. Here was nightly congregated the numerous retinue of the 
Consul: a cosmopolite would have smiled with complacency on its com- 
position, There were no two individuals of the same country ; the same 
floor was the bed of an Arab, an Englishman, an Irishman, an Egyp- 
tian, a Greek, an Italian, and a Turk. They lived together in 
peace in this well-regulated Babel, with very little confusion of tongues, 
and no conflict of opinion at all: if there was any emulation amongst 
them, it was in studying to meet the wants and wishes of their sick 
master. 

The death-bed of Mr. Salt was, in a foreign country, without a 
single member of his family at his side—without a female hand to smooth 
his pillow, or the ordinary messenger of glad tidings to comfort or console 
him. Yet was he followed to the last gasp by fidelity and friend- 
ship. Never did I behold the closing scene of life so much divested of its 
terror, or nature's final struggle encountered amidst so decorous a tran- 
quillity. 

About three weeks after our arrival at Dessuke, the symptoms of Mr. 
Salt's disorder became of so aggravated a character that every hour 
seemed to lead to the inevitable result. The patient continued in perfect 
possession of his faculties: he told Mr. Montefiore, who was endeavour- 
ing to prevail on him to take some remedy, that nature was worl 
out, and art could do no more. ; ‘ 

‘It is in vain, my good friend,” said he, “ to seek to alter my opinion 
—your kindness now is more valuable to me than the skill of twenty dec- 
tors. You have done your part, it remains for me to do mine ; and, 
while the power is left me to go through it, it must be performed.” 

He desired pen and ink to be brought to the bed-side ; every one but 
Mr. Montefiore was ordered to leave the apartment, and from nine © clock 
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till midnight he continued dictating his last directions to that gen- 
tleman. 

When the attendants were allowed to enter the room, the tears were 
pouring down his face ; he was talking of his child, and all night long he 
continued speaking of her. We begged of him to compose himself to 
sleep; and when we ceased to importune him, and were silent for a few 
seconds, he would turn to us and say, ‘** Will none of you talk of her?” 

From this time forward, he would hardly suffer Mr. Montefiore from 
his sight ; awake as well as sleeping his hand was constantly in his. His 
faithful Arab servant was stationed on the other side, and at the foot of 
the bed was seated his old Abyssinian fellow-traveller; and every time 
he missed him, there was an inquiry for ** Old Coflin’’—and the oft- 
repeated words, ** L want to see that honest face of his.” 

In the day, when there was any temporary remission of his suflerings, 
he would have Coflin’s little Abyssinian boy brought to him, and speak a 
few sentences to the child in his native tongue; and the little fellow 
never left the chamber without tears in his eyes. I believe he loved the 
Consul even better than his father. 

At other times Mr. Montefiore would be called on to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer. On one occasion, when Mr. Montefiore inquired if there was 
any other portion of the service he wished to have read, Mr. Salt replied 
—* The universal prayer is all-suflicient; it is the compendium of 
Christianity ; it comprehends all our wants. Its sublime simplicity has 
ever been my admiration ; and, at this solemn moment, that feeling of ad- 
miration is, if possible, increased, when one who differs from me in his 
creed, is yet enabled to join with me in one common torm of suppli- 
cation,” 

Shortly after, recurring to Mr, Montefiore’s religion, he desired him to 
set down on paper his reasons for the opinions he maintained, Mr. 
Montefiore employed the evening in endeavouring to comply with this 
singular request, but the task was not without dilliculty ; and, when called 
on, he could only assure Mr, Salt at last, that he had a great many good 
reasons for the faith that was in him, but at that moment there was only 
one he could call to mind—his father had entertained the same opinions, 
and they had been his mother’s likewise, 

“ Well, Doctor,” said Mr. Salt, ** aman may have but one reason for 
his sect, and it may suffice ; but he has a thousand reasons for being a 
Christian.” 5 

‘** He has, indeed, Sir,” replied Mr. Montefiore ; ‘‘ for no other system, 
ancient or modern, has ever conducted men to so spiritual a conception 
of a Supreme Being, without body, parts, or passions ; the vastness of 
whose power is commensurate with his wisdom, and whose unerring jus- 
tice is yet compatible with infinite mercy.” 

Mr. Salt made no reply to these and other observations of a similar 
nature, but he took Mr. Montefiore’s hand arid repeated the Lord’s Prayer 
inaloud voice. ‘* Yes, Doctor,” said he, after a short pause, ‘* we can 
pray together, and perhaps we may meet in another place. The wall 
Which separates our creeds is built of sand, but time will wear it down, 
and leave the fundamental truths of our religion disencumbered at its 
base.” 

Mr. Salt continued the conversation till he was quite exhausted, and 
he told Mr. Montefiore it did him good to think and talk of that which so 
nearly concerned his future happiness. 

_ Mr. Salt’s religious sentiments inclined to Unitarianism. He believed 

inthe divine mission of our Saviour; he recognized in Jesus the chosen 

messenger of God ; but he thought the Prophecies of the Old Testament 

Were unessential to the proof of Christianity, and he expressed regret 
that the New Testament was appended to the Old. No man felt a pro- 
founder reverence for the Gospel than he did ; aud no man was more sen- 
Sible of the fidelity of the Old Scriptures and the sublimity of their lau- 
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guage ; but he entertained some peculiar notions as to their aim and ori- 
vin. He looked upon the Old Scriptures as the most faithful record jp 
existence of an ancient people—a diurnal register of the events which 
happened in the theocracy of Egypt; at one period, of the annals of y 
court—at another, the fasts of a Kingdom ; at all times recorded by some 
historian of the state :—a custom which once prevailed in Ireland, and to 
which we owe that mixture of political and domestic history entitled thy 
Psalter of Cashel. This mode of daily registering the actions of the king, 
and the events of the kingdom, Mr. Salt found still practised in Abyss). 
nia. Ithink he said it was at the court of the Ras Michael that he firs 
witnessed this extraordinary custom. 

Every morning, in the presence of the prince and his followers, the 
court historian read aloud the most striking events of the preceding day; 
these were expressed in highly poetical language : the good actions of the 
prince were extolled to the seventh heaven, and, what was most extraor- 
dinary, any bad and unjustifiable deed of his was as faithfully recorded 
and as freely commented ov. The prince took no offence at this; and th 
priests seldom expressed any disapprobation, except when any circum. 
stance at all out of the ordinary course of things did not happen to be 
duly attributed to a suspension of the laws ef nature, or to a sign of th 
favour or displeasure of the Almighty. And the historian, who united 
the profession of a poet, a prophet, and a physician, in his daily offices, 
was treated with royal honours, and had the protection of ** the strong 
men’’ of the prince, each of whom had killed a lion. 

The circumstance strongly reminded Mr. Salt of ** the strong men” of 
David ; and indeed the whole exhibition made an impression on his mind 
Which materially influenced bis opinions. 

Poor Mr. Salt was now fast approaching the termination of his snffer- 
ings, and the intelligence of his near dissolution was soon spread abroad. 
The missionaries in every part of Egypt were immediately on the alert: 
there was a dying man to be instructed, if not consoled—a soul to be en- 
lightened, if not saved—and, above all things, there was an important 
article for a ** Missionary Herald ;” and there were many zealous gen- 
tlemen among the heathen in Lower Egypt, who were inwardly desirous 
of the materials. Mr. Montetiore had several applications on the sub- 


ject, and some of those he thought it his duty to acquaint Mr. Salt with; 


but their offers were civilly declined. 

At length, however, we had a personal visit from the Rev. D. M‘Pher- 
son, a gentleman belonging to the Wesleyan Missionary Society, but who 
filled the office of chaplain to the English factory in Alexandria, and 
weekly performed the service for nearly two years, there being no cler- 
gyman of the Chure) of England resident there. This amiable and truly- 
religious man, Mr. Salt respected highly ; but he nevertheless refused to 
see him. He said he had no need of being preached to; he had no time 
to waste in controversy, he had but too litile left to employ in prayer. 

‘You might permit him to pray with you, my dear Sir,” said Mr. 
Montefiore ; * he is a good man, and his prayers can do you no burt.” 

‘** Let him come in,” replied Mr. Salt, ** but no sermons, Doctor—ne 
lectures now; he can tell me nothing I do not know: he might tell me 
that which I should not like to hear, and have not sufficient strength te 
refute. But M‘Pherson is too good a man, were he twice a Methodist, 
to take advantage of a dying man.” 

Mr. Montefiore left the climber, and in a few minutes he returned with 
the clergyman, after having intimated to him that his spiritual assistance 
was to be confined to prayer. Mr. M‘Pherson remained in prayer with 
the Consul for about a quarter of an hour ; when he arose from his knees: 
his sense of duty caused him to forget the Doctor’s intimation, and he ad- 
dressed some observations to the Consul on the corruption of our nature, 
the degeneracy of man, and some such ordinary topics. Mr. Montetore 
coughed, and coughed in vain. Poor Salt turned on one side and then °° 
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the other, like a ship in a heavy sea, tossing to and fro, and groaning at 
every surge which thunders on her sides. 

Mr. Montefiore at length interfered ; the patient was exhausted, and it 
was time for the clergyman to retire. A better-intentioned man on earth 
did not exist than M‘Pherson. He returned to Alexandria: he had the 
misfortune to receive a brother missionary (of another connexion) and his 
family into his house, and he became the victim of a sordid jealousy : : 
and his wrongs were an illustration of the folly of seeking out fore igners 
for employment which, an Englishman may presume to think, thousands 
of his own countrymen are as well qualifie d to fill, as any German Jew or 
Gentile who receives the wages of a British association. 

When Mr. Montetiore returned to the patient, he found what is em- 
phatically ¢ alled the deceitful tranquillity of death, suflicie ‘ntly disturbed 
io render unnecessary any further pre paration similar to the last. What- 
ever salutary influence might have been inw: ardly eflected, there cer 
tainly was a good de ‘al of agitation in the outer man. Such a conse- 
quence, no doubt, in a great majority of similar instances, is of little mo- 
ment, compared with the importance of awakening the departing sinner 
toa more awful sense of his situation. Mr. Montefiore, however. whose 
duty he imagined was to minister to the sufferings of hum: ity, no less 
by medicinal agency than by seeking to cor mpose the troub led mind, 
and by divesting the last struggle of every horror it was possible to re- 
move, made use of every encouraging topic which was calculated to 
soothe the anguish, or dispel the fears, of the dying man. He reminded 
him of the various acts of beneficence which had vained him the blessings 
of the poor: he alluded to the reward assure “lly reserved for a life of 
private virtue and of public utility, and presented to his closing eyes the 
cheerful picture of a benignant Being, whose all-excecding attribute is 
mercy. 

* True, Doctor,” replied Mr. Salt— 


‘« We must not make a scarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to fright the birds of prey, 
Till custom make it their perch, and not their terror, 


\ little more of that, and it might indeed be a fearful thing to die 


——— -To go we know not where ; 

‘To hein cold obstruction and to rot. 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 

To bothe in fiery floods, or to reside 

tn thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice. 
But these are terrors which one may feel and yet not cherish. To that 
Powe Tr, to whom Ll owe wy being, with humble confidence L commend my 
spirit.” 

These were the last observations of poor Salt, which bore the character 
of acontinuous discourse. 

His powers failed; the chain of connected ideas became broken; and 
strange fancies were clothed in sober and intelligible language. That 
sort of delirium at length set in which is commonly observed in the decay 
Ol strongly-constitut d minds ; irrational ideas were rationally expressed ; 
and the influence of death on the imagination appeared, like that of opium 
on the senses—an intoxicating madness—methodical in its manner, and, 
perhaps, more pleasurable in its nature than may be commonly supposed. 

On Thursday night all the symptoms of fast approac hing death were 
present; the outstretched hands were constantly in motion in search of 
those invisible objects which are ever eluding the grasp of the dying man. 
The rigid lines of death became harsher every moment in his sunken fea- 
lures ; the glistening moisture, which overspread the eyeballs, gave every 
instant adimmer and duller expression to these orbs, and was at le ngth 
condensed into the film which finally shuts out every ar thly object. 
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He had been in the habit of calling Thursday his unlucky day: on that 
day he had lost his dearest friends ; on that day he had encountered his 
heaviest misfortunes ; and on that day he had told Mr. Montefiore, ere je 
quitted Alexandria, he was fully persuaded he should die. 

In the past week he had frequently said to us, * Remember Thursday ; 
on that day you will return to Alexandria.” 

The event, however, falsified the prediction; for on Thursday we did 
not return to Alexandria: he was still in life, but that was all. In the 
middle of the night he had contrived to elade the attention of his Greek 
servant Yani, who had been sitting up with him; and in the momentary 
strength of death, he tottered along the wall till he reached the outer cham- 
ber, and passing by the various attendants, sleeping here and there, he pro- 
ceeded to the bench where Mr. Montefiore was lying, and fastening his 
fingers in his beard, he called out, in a hollow voice, ** Doctor !— Doctor! 
—this is no time for sleeping.” 

Mr. Montefiore’s sensations may be easily conceived? on starting up, 
his eyes were rivetted on the tall and ghastly figure which stood over him, 
whose form and face conjoined were such as might be more reailily 
imagined to belong to a spectre from the tomb than to a living human 
being. 

W hen Mr. Montefiore had somewhat recovered his self-possession, he 
said to him, ‘* Why, in the name of God, Sir, have you arisen?” 

‘*To show you,” replied the dying man, ‘‘ the power that is left—the 
superhuman power that has enabled me to conquer death.—TI am now 
saved—I am now well.” 

Mr. Montefiore intreated him to return to his chamber ; but he looked 
with horror to the door, and said he would never enter it again; it wasa 
loathsome tomb, it had cost him too much labour to escape its reeking 
atmosphere. 

We found it impossible to persuade him to return, so we made up a bed 
for him beside that of Mr. Montefiore. Gradually he became more tran- 
quil; but the impression never ceased to haunt him that his chamber was 
a charnel, and that he owed his deliverance from it to a mighty effort of 
his moral courage. He entertained the extraordinary notion that he had 
been for several days attending his own funeral, or rather in pursuit of it; 
for every time he came up with the procession, the horses immediately 
galloped on with the hearse, when he lost sight of his own corpse. He 
fancied he had at length overtaken it at the door of his apartment, and he 
had the key of it brought to him, and he kissed it repeatedly in gratitude 
for his escape. 

He lingered through the day, and about nightfall we hada repetition of the 
horrors of the preceding evening. We had been all completely exhausted 
with continued watching for nearly thirty days, and it was not to be won- 
dered at that the attendant who was left in charge was sometimes found 
nodding at his duty. 

A very few hours before the close of the last scene, his Greek 
servant Yani, who was seated half-asleep by the bed-side, was suddenly 
startled by the noise of some one falling on the floor. On approaching 
the spot, he found his master extended at full length. He had stolen 
from his bed, as on the preceding night, but his strength soon failed him, 
and he sunk by the bed-side : a convulsion followed, which had distorted 
his features ; and such was his appearance when the Greek beheld him, 
that, in the stupefaction of the moment, he stooped down and pressed his 
thumbs on his eyelids, believing him to be either dead or in the agony of 
dying. At that moment Mr. Montefiore approached, and thrust aside the 
stupified servant, with whom the poor invalid was feebly struggling : and 
no sooner was he released, than he stretched forth his cold hand, 
and, grasping that of Mr. Montefiore, he exclaimed, in a piteous tone— 
** Oh, doctor, this is Frankenstein !” 

These were the last words he ever spoke. We carried him back 
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to bed, and we had the pain of thinking he was still conscious of what 
was passing around him. In the midst of the solemn silence which en- 
sued, a sudden cry escaped the lips of the little Abyssinian boy: his quick 
ear had been the first to catch the dismal sound of evil augury which 
proceeded from without ; the screams of an owl were distinctly heard on 
the ledge of an adjoining window, and, at every lugubrious sound, the 
little fellow uttered the death-ery of his country, and tossed his white gar- 
ments over his head and shoulders. 

But why should I proceed! The angel of death was hovering over the 
couch of my poor friend; and, in a few brief hours, all that re- 
mained of the far-famed traveller was a clay-cold form, devoid of life and 
motion.' 





POLAND—ITS FATE AND CONSEQUENCES. 


WE have from the commencement of the struggle of the immortal 
Polish people given their cause our feeble support. We have 
this month presented to our readers a Map of the present territory of 
the Duchy of Warsaw (as its flagitious spoilers call it), that its limits 
may be imprinted on the memory of our readers, that the country of 
the brave and noble four millions of Poles—the remnant of an 
ancient and great nation, may be treasured up in our memories before 
it is for ever annihilated, utterly blended with the domains of the 
modern Scythians, and extinguished for ever. The robbers have been 
successful : physical strength has purchased them a fearful victory— 
a fresh harvest of blood, spoliation, and plunder. The knout and the 
dungeon of the northern despot are to be gorged anew with victims in 
the noblest cause that can adorn human nature; and this, the latest 
struggle of Poland, will in all probability be her last. How 
inscrutable are the decrees of Omnipotence! When we see guilt and 
crime successful over the most hallowed cause, in support of which a 
people can lift up their hands in prayer or in combat, we are more 
than ever lost in blindness to human destiny. 

Poland is fallen! Again the atrocities of the Muscovite savage, 
Suvarroff, have been repeated, and the dust of his victims is moistened 
with the blood of a fresh sacrifice. Again the Muscovite has shouted 
his Te Deum to the God of Justice and Mercy, for his success in car- 
rs and injustice ; craving the sanctification of his murders, and the 
making holy his waste of innocent blood. Our hearts seem withered 
beneath such a triumph of oppression. Our belief in the creed of re- 
tributive justice is shaken, and we almost despair of virtuous effort 
and high-mindedness ever meeting their due reward, 

‘* Poland is fallen!’ The nations of Europe will do well to 
remember these ominous words. The pestilence of the north is now 
free to carry its work of desolation to the doors of the west- 
ern empires, to march and strike at freedom wherever it rears its 
head. From Petersburg to Belgium the success of tyranny is com- 
plete ; and Austria is only withheld from a more cordial alliance by 
the knowledge (that Metternich has not been slow to acquire) of the 
ambitious designs of Russia, and by a jealousy of her power, by no 
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' On the subsequent examination of the body by Mr. Montefiore, the spleen 
Was found in a state of gangrene ; every other organ had an healthy appearance, 
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means ill-founded. On France alone rests the cause of freedom jy 
Europe. France, that is accused of vanity and insincerity so un- 
foundedly, owes her security alone to the jealousy of Austria to- 
wards the Czar. She knows and feels this; and the sentiment which 
pervades the French people, at the fall of Poland, is but the result of 
au honest and just apprehension for themselves. ‘They know that 
before long they must arouse, and very naturally think, that while 
Russia was occupied with Poland, it was the moment most 
favourable to them for anticipating the designs of their foe. But 
Prussia is at the beck of Russia. While, on the one hand, she has vio- 
lated all neutrality in the contest with Poland, and openly and 
boasttully aided by every means, short of marching her troops, the 
enemies of the freedom of mankind; she has, on the other, been 
recruiting the ranks of the Dutch king from her slaves, and aid- 
ing disturbances which it is the interest of Europe to put 
down. Not long can the present complexion of things continue. 
The war of opinion is not far distant. ‘They who have imprudently 
provoked it will rue its consequences : they will one day see that 
Justice will appear in all its terrors, and the despot crowns of Europe 
will moulder into dust before it—they who have ceased to rule in 
righteousness, and have bathed their hands in innocent blood. Men 
feel differently now from what they were formerly wont; they know 
their own power and their own rights. 

Let England beware of her part in the coming contest. The go- 
vernment of England hasa choice of two courses. No one will dream 
she can remain neuter in a strife of such magnitude. She must 
either ally herself with the semi-barbarians of the north, in their con- 
spiracies against the freedom of the world, or she must take the side 
of the free nations and France, and range herself opposite the self- 
called Holy Alliance. Russia is resolved to be the arbitress of Eu- 
rope. ‘Lhe great barrier that England, France, and Austria, should 
have erected against her in Poland, is now out of the question, One 
opportunity for successful resistance is lost; and Prussia, uniting 
with Russia, will open a free march for the cossacks to the borders of 
every European state, that, in their hatred of freedom, they may be 
inclined to invade. One lesson, it is true, has’ been learnt from the 
Polish contest, and that is, how much, in the way of effort, a war 
costs that government, and how much less formidable are the armies 
of a power that were so long kept at bay by a handful of brave men, 
than was before suspected. 

We are yet without the official accounts of the Russian opera- 
tions. The truth is, we shall never perhaps exactly know the state 
of facts. But the success of Nicolas will embolden rather than 
make him inert, in any favourite object of ambition which may 
present itself. The jealousy of Austria may be turned to good ac- 
count by France and England, if they manage adroitly; and this 
seems the only mode of preserving Europe from the dangers of Mus- 
covite aggression. Prussia opposed to France, single-handed, is 0° 
object of apprehension; it is her Russian alliance alone which 
renders her formidable. With Austria inimical, the Russian 
communication with its home resources may be easily broken by 
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that, power. But Austria may overcome her jealousy of Russia by 
a more powerful motive—her hatred of treedom; and, in that case, 
France will bring the forces of all three powers upon her head. 
This she would inevitably have done, had she assisted the Poles in 
their recent contest. 

We have the averments of the French Ministers, that there was 
no lack of negociations on the part of France with the Czar. Of 
what value they were, a little time will show. Lt appears that M, 
Sebastiant had obtained from the Russian cabinet a promise that 
Poland should be preserved, and had made it feel that there was an 
European as well asa Russian question, depending upon the inte- 
grity of treaties respecting it. We repeat that we have no faith in 
such promises, but still it is a proof that Poland was not neglected 
as far as negociation could be of use to her. Whether the British 
Ministers were equally regardful of their duty remains to be seen, 
lt is the custom here to affect a mystery in all cabinet matters in 
which there is no necessity for preserving secrecy. France has been 
open, and it becomes the British government to be the same. We 
hope thet Earl Grey has not overlooked or neglected any means 
which he could render available in favour of the brave Polish 
people : but we know what cold-blooded calculators some Ministers 
on former occasions have shown themselves. We remember Parga 
betrayed, Genoa basely sacrificed, in defiance of British faith, and 
other examples equally dishonourable; and we are, therefore, per- 
haps less inclined to trust the Government than we ought to be, now 
a different set of men are in power. Had the champion of the Por- 
tuguese tyrant and his priests, Lord Aberdeen, been Foreign Minis- 
ter, we should bave had no suspicion of interference on the behalt 
of the Poles. His lordship’s sympathies are so deeply in unison 
with despotism and its tools, even where despotism puts on its 
meanest aspect and most revolting form, that it will take something 
more than the generous eflorts of the Duke of Wellington, or the 
froth, fury, and obscurity of Lord Londonderry’s oratory, to extri- 
cate him from the charge of advocating Anti-British principles, 
whenever opportunity occurs for his so domg; or from the general 
contempt with which not only England, but foreign nations, so 
justly view the loftiest of his political achievements, The con- 
duct of the present Ministers with respect to Poland we have yet to 
learn. 

One consolation remains, in the midst of the disasters which liberty 
and humanity have sustained in the fate of Poland. It has caused 
delay in the projects of the Governments of Europe opposed to tree- 
dom, and given it a little longer time to extend its principles, and 
mature itself, undisturbed, in the bosoms of high and generous spirits, 
Poland, whatever may be the fate of the survivors in her late noble 
aitempt to burst her chains, will have gained something, in that no 
Russian tyrant can oppress her more than her half-demon governor 
Constantine. We have heard it said by the friends of Nicolas, in 
the way of apology, that his fear of his brother’s conduct, had he re- 
called him nearer home, and for the stability of his throne in con- 
sequence, made him deaf to the ery of the Poles, that he might avoid 
tle worst of two evils. We hope, for the sake of Poland, this 
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weakness ascribed to Nicolas may be true, and that a better doom 
awaits the Poles than we apprehend at present. Yet, weak indeed 
must the sovereign be, who, on such a paltry pretext, could sutter 
every stipulation with the Polish people to be violated —every sacred 
promise to be forsworn! He should have reasoned—(alas! do ty- 
rants ever reason ?)—that there were limits to human suffering, and 
that the most submissive may be goaded into resistance by usage 
which renders existence itself no longer a benefit." - 

To conclude, we must again leave events to work out for the good 
cause of liberty on the continent. Often, when least expected, the 
most cheering prospects arise ; while the best hopes are battled, and 
the laudable desire for the benetit of our fellow-creatures, which js 
innate in every generous bosom, is once more disappointed. — It will 
not, however, be long before the cause of freedom must trium 
every where. Except the ultra-Tories, who will chuckle over the 
fate of Warsaw, the people of England see and feel, in the defeat of 
Polish freedom, that a great and a virtuous cause has suffered—for a 
reason inscrutable ; in contemplating which, to use the words of a 
powerful writer, ‘‘ Religious men find exercise for their fa:th, and 
make it the last effort of their piety not to repine against Provi- 
dence.” 2 





1 We have received an article from the continent, the truth of which we do 
not doubt, but the publication of which can be of no use, since Warsaw has fallen. 
After touching on Constantine’s ferocious temper, and giving instances, such as 
his flogging a soldier with five hundred lashes, because the seams of his glove were 
sewn inwards instead of outwards—his having sixteen guard-houses at Warsaw, 
where he sent his victims—his making a gentleman and lady, who drove by him 
in their carriage without recognizing him, be put to the wheel-barrow on the public 
works ; in which way he also served a rich citizen of Warsaw, because while his, 
the citizen's, house was altering, he unconsciously employed a journeyman upon it, 
who had a labourer who had been a deserter '—his stealing, even in the centre of 
Germany, a Lieutenant Martens, whose fate was never known, Xc. ;—it says, a man 
named Fanshawe, an Englishman! was one of the Grand Duke’s tools ; and gives the 
following, from among many, as a specimen of his military tyranny, to say nothing of 
his TO a the sons of noble Poles ten and fifteen years at a military school, to 
break their spirits :—An officer of Lancers, a capital horseman, was commanded, 
while at full gallop, to charge, feet forward, with his horse. The animal would not 
obey spur or rider; in fact, the latter could not make the fiery animal perform the 
evolution. The Grand Duke was enraged, and his curses were terrible on horse 
and man. He ordered “ halt’’—a broad pyramid of twelve muskets, bayonets 
fixed, to be erected, and commanded him to them. The deed was performed, 
to the wonder of all present, without impalement. Not a moment’s stay the ms- 
creant Duke would allow, but commanded him to do it again; a second time the 
daring ridgr saved his life, and that of his horse. The tyrant, now growing more 
exasperated, commanded him to leap the third time. A general officer interfered, 
representing that the horse was exhausted, but in vain,—he was put under 
arrest. A third time it was done. ‘ To the left wheel, march—march !” was4 
fourth time given. The horse fell clear of the bayonets on the further side, 
with two fetlocks fractured, but the officer unhurt. All was silence. The officer 
then advanced and laid his sword at the despot’s feet, (he should have buried it mm 
his heart,) and, thanking the Grand Duke for the honour he had enjoyed im the 
Emperor's service, begged to resign. This officer was ordered to the principal 
cuard-house, and he disappeared nor ; was any trace of him ever discovered after- 
wards. We might give many more instances of this man’s ‘‘ warm-heartedness 
and ** good qualities, when Lie temper was unruffied,” according to Dr. Lardner s 
I olish historian, if we chose ; but it is now of no avail to Polish freedom. 

* The Proclamation of the glorious Polish army from Modlin, had not arrived 


— 1 urticle was written. We shall rejoice if our apprehensions preve 
ounded, 





